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N accordance with my custom, I gave 
an entertainment on the last day of 
this year tc the King and Queen, who 
came to the Arsenal with a numerous 
train, and found the diversions I had pro- 
vided so much to their taste that they did 
not leave until I was half dead with fatigue, 
and like to be killed with complaisance. 
Though this was not the most splendid 
entertainment I gave that year, it had the 
good fortune to please; and ina different 
and less agreeable fashion is recalled to 
my memory by a peculiar chain of events, 
whereof the first link came under my eyes 
during its progress. 

I have mentioned in an earlier part of 
these memoirs a Portuguese adventurer, 
who, about this time, gained large sums 
from the Court at play, and more than 
once compelled the King to have recourse 
to me. I had the worst opinion of this 
man, and did not scruple to express it on 
several occasions ; and this the more, as 
his presumption fell little short of his 
knavery, while he treated those whom he 
robbed with as much arrogance as if to 
play with him were an honour. Holding 
this view of him, I was far from pleased 
when I discovered that the King had 
brought him to my house ; but the feeling, 
though sufficiently strong, sank to nothing 
beside the indignation and disgust which 
I experienced when, the company having 
fallen to cards after supper, I found that the 
Queen had sat down with him to primero. 

It did not lessen my annoyance that I 
had, after my usual fashion, furnished the 
Queen with a purse for her sport; and in 
this way found myself reduced to stand by 
and see my good money pass into the 
clutches of this knave. Under the circum- 
stances, and in my own house, I could do 
nothing ; nevertheless, the table at which 
they sat possessed so strong a fascination 
for me that I several times caught myself 
stariiig at it more closely than was polite ; 
and as to disgust at the unseemliness of 
such companionship was added vexation 
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at my own loss, I might have gone farther 
towards betraying my feelings if a casual 
glance aside had not disclosed to me the 
fact that I did not stand alone in my 
dissatisfaction ; but that, frivolous as the 
majority of the courtiers were, there was 
one at least among those present who 
viewed this particular game with distaste. 

This person stood near the door, and 
fancying himself secured from observation, 
either by his position or his insignificance, 
was glowering on the pair in a manner 
that at another time must have cost him a 
rebuke. As it was, I found something 
friendly, as well as curious, in his fixed 
frown ; and ignorant of his name, though 
I knew him by sight, wondered both who 
he was and what was the cause of his 
preoccupation. 

On the one point I had no difficulty in 
satisfying myself. Boisrueil, who presently 
passed, told me that his name was Vallon, 
that he belonged to a poor but old family 
in the Cétentin, and that he had been only 
three months at Court. 

“Making his fortune, I suppose?” I 
said grimly. ‘He games?” 

“No, your Excellency.” 

“Ts in debt ?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“To whom does he pay his court, 
then ?” 

“To the King.” 

** And the Queen ?” 

“‘ Not particularly—as far as I know, at 
least. But if you wish to know more, M. le 
Duc,” Boisrueil continued, “I will “i 

“No, no,” I said peevishly. The Queen 
had just handed her last rouleau across the 
table, and was still playing. ‘Go, man, 
about your business ; I don’t want to spend 
the evening gossiping with you.” 

He went, and I dismissed the young 
fellow from my mind, only to find him five 
minutes later at my elbow. To youth and 
good looks he added a modest bearing 
that did ‘not fail to enhance them and 
commend him to me, the majority of the 
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young sparks of the day being wiser than 
their fathers. But I confess that I was not 
prepared for the stammering embarrass- 
ment with which he addressed me—nor, 
indeed, to be addressed by him at all. 

““M. de Sully,” he said in a tone of 
emotion, ‘‘I beg you to pardon me. I am 


in great trouble, and I think that perhaps, 
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“‘A very slight, if a very unusual one,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘M. le Duc, I only want 
you to——” 

“To?” for he stopped and seemed 
unable to go on. 

“To supplement the present you have 
given to the Queen with this,” he 
blurted out, his face pale with emotion; 


THIS PERSON STOOD NEAR THE DOOR, AND FANCYING HIMSELF SECURED FROM OBSERVATION, 
EITHER BY HIS POSITION OR HIS INSIGNIFICANCE, WAS GLOWERING ON THE PAIR 
IN A MANNER THAT AT ANOTHER TIME MUST HAVE COST HIM A REBUKE. 


stranger as I am, you may condescend to 
do me a service.” 

So many men appeal to a Minister with 
some such formula on their lips, and at 
times with a calculated timidity, that at 
the first blush of his request I was 
inclined to bid him come to me at the 
proper time, and to remove to another 
part of the room. But curiosity, playing 
the part of his advocate, found so much 
that was candid in his manner that I 
hesitated. ‘‘ What is it ?” I said stiffly. 


and he stealthily held out to mea green 
silk purse, through the meshes of which I 
saw the glint of gold. ‘ M. de Sully,” he 
continued, observing my hasty movement, 
“do not be offended. I know that you 
have done all that hospitality required. But 
I see that the Queen has already lost your 
gift, and that 

“She is playing on credit ?’ 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

He said it simply, and as he spoke he 
again pressed on me the purse. I took 
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and weighed it, and calculated at a guess 
that it held fifty crowns. The sum as- 
tonished me. ‘‘ Why, man,” I said, “ you 
are not mad enough to be in love with 
her Majesty ?” 

““No!” he cried vehemently, yet with a 
gleam of humour in his eye. “I swear 
that it is not so. If you will do me this 
favour Z 

It was a mad impulse that took me, but 
I nodded, and resolving to make good the 
money out of my own pocket, should the 
case, when all was clear, seem to demand 
it, I went straight from him, and, crossing 
the floor, laid the purse near her Majesty’s 
hand, with a polite word of regret that 
fortune had used her so ill, and a hope 
that this might be the means of recruiting 
her forces. 

It would not have surprised me had she 
shown some signs of consciousness, and 
perhaps betrayed that she recognised the 
purse. But she contented herself with 
thanking me prettily, and almost before 
I had done speaking had her slender 
fingers among the coins. Turning, I found 
that Vallon had disappeared; so that all 
came to a sudden stop; and with the one 
and the other, I retired completely puzzled, 
and less able than before to make even a 
guess at the secret of the young man’s 
generosity. 

However, the King summoning me to 
him, there, for the time, was an end of 
the matter; and between fatigue and the 
duties of my position, I did not give a 
second thought to it that evening. Next 
morning, too, I was taken up with the 
gifts which it was my privilege as Master 
of the Mint to present to the King on 
New Year’s Day, and which consisted this 
year of medals of gold, silver, and copper, 
bearing inscriptions of my own composi- 
tion, together with small bags of new 
coins for the King, the Queen, and their 
attendants. 

These I always made it a point to offer 
before the King rose; nor was this year 
an exception, for I found his Majesty still 
in bed, the Queen occupying a couch in 
the same chamber. But whereas it gener- 
ally fell to me to arouse them from sleep, 
and be the first to offer those compliments 
which befitted the day, I found them on 
this occasion fully roused, the King lazily 
toying with his watch, the Queen talking 
fast and angrily, and at the edge of the 
carpet beside her bed Mademoiselle 
d’Oyley in deep disgrace. The Queen, 
indeed, was so taken up with scolding her 
that she had forgotten what day it was; 
and even after my entrance continued to 
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rate the poor girl so fiercely that I thought 
her present violence little less unseemly 
condescension of the night 


than her 
before. 

Perhaps some trace of this feeling 
appeared in my countenance; for, pre- 
sently, the King, who seldom failed to 
read my thoughts, tried to check her in 
a good-natured fashion. ‘‘Come, my 
dear,” he said, “let that trembling mouse 
go. And do you hear what our good 
friend Sully has brought you? I'll be 
bound——” 

“*How your Majesty talks!” the Queen 
answered pettishly. ‘“‘As if a few paltry 
coins could make up for my jar! Ill be 
bound, for my part, that this idle wench 
was romping and playing with F 

“Come, come ; you have made her cry 
enough!” the King interrupted — and, 
indeed, the girl was sobbing so passion- 
ately that a man could not listen without 
pain. “Let her go, I say, and do you 
attend to Sully. You have forgotten that 
it is New Year’s Day 

“‘ A jar of majolica!” the Queen cried, 
utterly disregarding him, “worth your 
body and soul, you little slut!” 

“Pooh! pooh!” the King said. 

“Do you think that I brought it from 
Florence, all the way in my own 

“‘Nightcap,” the King muttered. “There, 
there, sweetheart,” he continued aloud, 
“let the girl go!” 

“Of course! She is a girl,” the Queen 
cried, with a sneer. ‘‘ That is enough for 
you!” 

“‘ Well, Madame, she is not the only one 
in the room,” I ventured. 

“Oh, of course, you are the King’s 
echo!” 

“Run away, little one,” Henry said, 
winking to me to be silent. 

“‘ Andconsider yourself lucky,” the Queen 
cried venomously. *‘‘ You ought to be 
whipped; and if I had you in my country 
I would have you whipped, for all your 
airs! San Giacomo, if you cross me I will 
see to it!” 

This was a parting thrust; for the girl, 
catching at the King’s permission, had 
turned and was hurrying in a passion of 
tears to the door. Still, the Queen had 
not done. Mademoiselle had broken a 
jar ; and there were other misdemeanours 
which her Majesty continued to expound. 
But in the end I had my say, and presented 
the medals, which were accepted by the 
King with his usual kindness, and by 
the Queen, when her feelings had found 
expression, with sufficient complaisance. 
Both were good enough to compliment me 
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THE QUEEN TALKING FAST AND ANGRILY, AND AT THE EDGE OF THE CARPET 
BESIDE HER BED MADEMOISELLE D’OYLEY IN DEEP DISGRACE. 
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on my entertainment ; but observing that 
the Queen quickly buried herself again in 
her pillows and was inclined to be peevish, 
I cut short my attendance on the plea of 
fatigue, and left them at liberty to receive 
the very numerous company who on this 
day pay their court. 

Of these, the greater number came on 
afterwards to wait on me; so that for some 
hours the large hall at the Arsenal was 
thronged with my friends, or those who 
called themselves by that name. But 
towards noon the stream began to fail ; 
and when I sat down to dinner at that 
hour, I had reason to suppose that I 
should be left at peace. I had not more 
than begun my meal, however, when I was 
called from table by a messenger from the 
Queen. 

“What is it?” I said, when I had gone 
to him. Had he come from the King, I 
could have understood it more easily. 

“Her Majesty desires to know, your 
Excellency, whether you have seen any- 
thing of Mademoiselle d’Oyley.” 

“ee I a7 

“Yes, M. le Duc.” 

“No, certainly not, 
I replied. 

“And she is 
persisted. 

“No!” I answered angrily. ‘ God 
bless the Queen, I know nothing of her. 
I am sitting at meat, and z 

The man interrupted me with protesta- 
tions of regret, and, hastening to express 
himself thoroughly satisfied, retired with 
a crestfallen air. I wondered what the 
message meant, and what had come over 
the Queen, and whither the girl had gone. 
But as I made it a rule throughout my 
term of office to avoid, as far as possible, 
all participation in bed-chamber intrigues, 
[ wasted little time on the matter, but 
returning to my dinner, took up the con- 
versation where I had left it. Before I 
rose, however, La Trape came to me and 
again interrupted me. He announced that 
a messenger from his Majesty was waiting 
in the hail. 

I went out, thinking it very probable 
that Henry had sent me a present ; though 
it was his more usual custom on this day 
to honour me with a visit, and declare his 
generous intentions by word of mouth, 
when we had both retired to my library 
and the door was closed. Still, on one or 
two occasions he had sent me a horse 
from his stables, a brace of Indian fowl, a 
melon or the like, as a foretaste ; and this 


I supposed to be the errand on which the 
man had come. 


How should I?” 


not here?” the man 
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His first words disabused me. ‘ May 
it please your Excellency,” he said, very 
civilly, ‘‘the King desires to be remem- 
bered to you as usual, and would learn 
whether you knowanything of Mademoiselle 
d’Oyley.” 

*“* Of whom ?” I cried, astonished. 

“Of Mademoiselle d’Oyley, 
Majesty's maid of honour.” 

“Not I, i’ faith!” I said drily. “I am 
no squire of dames, to say nothing of 
maids!” 

“* But his Majesty - 

“If he has sent that message,” I replied, 
“‘ he has yet something to learn—that I do 
not interest myself in maids of honour or 
such frailties.” 

The man smiled. ‘I do not think,” he 
began, “‘ that it was his Majesty-——” 

“Sent the message?” I said. ‘No, 
but the Queen, I suppose.” 

On this he gave me to understand, in 
the sly, secretive manner such men affect, 
that it was so. I asked him then what all 
this ferment was about. ‘Has Made- 
moiselle d’Oyley disappeared?” I said 
peevishly. 

“Yes, your Excellency. She was with 
the Queen at eight o’clock. At noon her 
Majesty desired her services, and she was 
not to be found.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. “A maid of 
honour is missing for three hours in the 
morning, and there is all this travelling! 
Why, in my young days, three nights 
might have e 

But discerning that he was little more 
than a youth, and could not restrain a 
smile, I broke off discreetly, and contented 
myself with asking if there was reason to 
suppose that there was more than appeared 
in the girl’s absence. 

“Her Majesty thinks so,” he answered, 

“Well, in any case, I know nothing 
about it,” I replied. “I am not hiding 
her. You may tell his Majesty that, with 
my service. Or I will write it.” 

He answered me eagerly that that was 
not necessary, and that the King had 
desired merely a word from me; and with 
that and many other expressions of regret 
he went away and left me at leisure to go 
to the riding-school, where at this time of 
the year it was my wont to see the young 
men practise those manly arts which, so 
far as I can judge, are at a lower ebb in 
these modern days of quips and quodlibets 
than in the stirring times of my youth. 
Then, thank God, it was held more neces- 
sary for a page to know his seven points 
of horsemanship than how to tie a ribbon, 
or prank a gown, or read a primer, 


her 
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But the first day of this year was destined 
to be a day of vexation. I had scarcely 
entered the school, when M. de Varennes 
was announced. Instead of going to meet 
him, I bade them bring him to me, and, 
on seeing him, bade him welcome to the 
sports. ‘“‘ Though,” I said, politely over- 
looking his past history and his origin, 
“we did better in our times; yet the 
young fellows should be encouraged.” 

“Very true,” he answered  suavely. 
“And I wish I could stay with you. But 
it was not for pleasure I came. The King 
sent me. He desires to know . 

“What ?” I said. 

“Tf you know anything of Mademois- 
elle d’Oyley. Between ourselves, M. le 
Duc ee, 

I looked at him in amazement. ‘ Why,” 
I said, “‘ what on earth has the girl done 
now ?” 

“‘ Disappeared,” he answered. 

** But she had done that before. 

“Yes,” he said, “and the King had 
your message, But——” 

“‘ But what ?” I said sternly. 

“He thought that you might wish to 
supplement it for his private use.” 

“To supplement it °” 


“Yes. The truth is,” Varennes con- 


tinued, looking at me doubtfully, ‘‘the 


King has information which leads him to 
suppose that she may be here.” 

“‘ She may be anywhere,” I answered in 
a tone that closed his mouth, “ but she is 
not here, And you may tell the King so 
from me!” 

Though he had begun life as a cook, 
few could be more arrogant than Varennes 
on occasion ; but he possessed the valuable 
knack of knowing with whom he could 
presume, and never attempted to impose 
onme. Apologising with the easy grace 
of a man who had risen in life by pleasing, 
he sat with me awhile, recalling old days 
and feats, and then left, giving me to 
understand that I might depend on him to 
disabuse the King’s mind. 

As a fact, Henry visited me that even- 
ing without raising the subject; nor had I 
any reason to complain of his generosity, 
albeit he took care to exact from the 
Superintendent of the Finances more than 
he gave his servant, and for one gift to 
Peter got two Pauls satisfied. To obtain 
the money he needed in the most com- 
modious manner, I spent the greater 
part of two days in accounts, and had 
not yet settled the warrants to my liking 
when La Trape, coming in with candles 
on the second evening, disturbed my 
secretaries. The men yawned discreetly ; 
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and, reflecting that we had had a long day, 
I dismissed them, and stayed myself only 
for the purpose of securing one or two 
papers of a private nature. Then I bade 
La Trape light me to my closet. 

Instead, he stood and craved leave to 
speak to me. 

** About what, sirrah ?” I said. 

“‘T have received an offer, your Excel- 
lency,” he answered, with a crafty look. 

“What! To leave my service?” I 
exclaimed in surprise. 

“No, your Excellency,” he answered. 
“To do a_ service for another — M. 
Pimentel. The Portuguese gentleman 
stopped me inthe street to-day and 
offered me fifty crowns.” 

“To do what ?” I asked. 

“To tell him where the young lady with 
Madame lies, and lend him the key of 
the garden-gate to-night.” 

I stared at the fellow. ‘The young 
lady with Madame?” I said. 

He returned my look with a stupidity 
which I knew was assumed. “ Yes, your 
Excellency. The young lady who came 
this morning,” he said. 

Then I knew that I had been betrayed, 
and had given my enemies such a handle 
as they would not be slow to seize ; and I 
stood in the middle of the room in the 
utmost grief and consternation. At last, 
“‘ Stay here,” I said to the man, as soon 
as I could speak. ‘Do not move from 
the spot where you stand until I come 
back |” 

It was my almost invariable custom to 
be announced when I visited my wife’s 
closet ; but I had no mind now for such 
formalities, and swiftly passing two or 
three scared servants on the stairs, I made 
straight for her room, tapped, and entered. 
Abrupt as were my movements, however, 
someone had contrived to warn her; for 
though two of her women sat working on 
stools near her, I heard a hasty foot flying, 
and caught the last flutter of a skirt as it 
disappeared through a second door. My 
wife rose from her seat, and looked at me 
guiltily. 

“Madame,” I said, “‘ send these women 
away. Now,” I continued, when they had 
gone, “who was that with you?” 

She looked away dumbly. 

“You do well not to try to deceive me, 
Madame,” I continued severely. ‘“‘ It was 
Mademoiselle d’Oyley.” 

She muttered, not daring to meet my 
eye, that it was. 

“Who has absented herself from the 
Queen’s service,” I answered bitterly, 
‘‘and chosen to hide herself here of all 
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places ! Madame,” I continued, with a 
severity which the sense of my false posi- 
tion amply justified, ‘‘are you aware that 
you have made me dishonour myself ?— 
that you have made me lie, not once, 
but three times ?>—that you have made me 
deceive my master ?” 

She cried out at that, being frightened, 
that “‘she had meant no harm; that the 
girl coming to her in great grief and 
trouble e 

“Because the Queen had scolded her 
for breaking a china jar!” I said con- 
temptuously. 

‘““No, Monsieur; her trouble was of 
quite another kind,” my wife answered, 
with more spirit than I had expected. 

“ Pshaw!” I exclaimed. 

“It is plain that you do not yet under- 
stand the case,” Madame persisted, facing 
me with trembling hardihood. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle d’Oyley has been persecuted for 
some time by the suit of a man for whom 
I know you, Monsieur, have no respect—a 
man whom no Frenchwoman of family 
should be forced to marry.” 

“Who is it?” I said curtly. 

“M. Pimentel.” 

“Ah! And the Queen?” 


‘‘ Has made his suit her own. Doubtless 
her Majesty,” Madame de Sully continued 


with grimness, “who plays with him so 
much, is under obligations to him, and has 
her reasons. The King, too, is on his side, 
so that Mademoiselle F 

““Who has another lover, I suppose ?” 
I said harshly. 

My wife looked at me in trepidation. 
“It may be so, Monsieur,” she said, 
hesitating. 

“It is so, Madame, and you know it,” I 
answered in the same tone. ‘“ M. Vallon 
is the man.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a gesture 
of alarm. ‘“ You know!” 

“T know, Madame,” I replied with 
vigour, “that to please this love-sick girl 
you have placed me in a position of the 
utmost difficulty ; that you have jeopardised 
the confidence which my master, whom I 
have never willingly deceived, places in 
me ; and that out of all this I see only one 
way of escape, and that is by a full and 
frank confession, which you must make to 
the Queen.” 

““Oh, Monsieur!” she said faintly. 

“The girl, of course, must be imme- 
diately given up.” 

My wife began to sob at that, as women 
will, but I had too keen a sense of the 
difficulties into which she had plunged me 
by her deceit to pity her overmuch. 
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And, doubtless, I should have continued 
in the resolution I had formed, and which 
appeared to hold out the only hope of 
avoiding the malice of those enemies 
whom every man in power possesses—and 
none can afford to despise—if La Trape’s 
words, when he betrayed the secret to me, 
had not recurred to my mind, and sug- 
gested other reflections. 

Doubtless Mademoiselle had _ been 
watched into my house, and my ill-wishers 
would take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the lie home to me. My wife’s 
confession, under such _ circumstances, 
would have but a simple air, and, believed 
by some, would be ridiculed by more. It 
might, and probably would, save my credit 
with the King, but it would not exalt me 
in others’ eyes, or increase my reputation 
as a manager. If there were any other 
way—and so, reflecting, I thought of La 
Trape and his story. 

Still I was half-way to the door when I 
paused and turned. My wife was still 
weeping. “It is no good crying over 
spilled milk, Madame,” I said severely. 
“If the girl were not a fool, she would 
have gone to the Ursulines. The abbess 
has a stiff neck, and is as big a simpleton 
to boot as you are. It is only a step, too, 
from here to the Ursulines, if she had had 
the sense to go on.” 

My wife lifted her head, and looked at 
me eagerly; but I avoided her gaze and 
went out without more, and downstairs to 
my study, where I found La Trape await- 
ing me. ‘Goto Madame la Duchesse,” 
I said to him. ‘“‘ When you have done 
what she needs, come to me in my closet.” 

He obeyed, and after an interval of 
about half an hour, during which I had 
time to mature my plan, presented himself 
again before me. ‘‘ Pimentel hada notion 
that the young lady was here then?” I 
said carelessly. 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

“‘Some of his people fancied that they 
saw her enter, perhaps ?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

“They were mistaken, of course ?” 

“‘ Of course,” he answered dutifully. 

“Or she may have come to the door and 
gone again ?” I suggested. 

“Possibly, your Excellency.” 

“Gone on without being 
mean ?” 

“If she went in the direction of the 
Rue St. Marcel,” he answered stolidly, 
“‘ she would not be seen.” 

The convent of the Ursulines is in the 
Rue St. Marcel. I knew, therefore, that 
Madame had had the sense to act on my 


seen, I 
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hint; and after reflecting a moment I 
continued, ‘‘ So Pimentel wished to know 
where she was lodged ?” 

“That, and to have the key, your 
Excellency.” 

*To-night ?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

“Well, you are at liberty to accept the 
offer,” I answered carelessly. “Tt will 
not clash with my service.” And then, as 
he stood staring in astonishment, striving 
to read the riddle, I continued, “ By the 
way, are the rooms in the little Garden 
Pavilion aired? They may be needed 
next week: see that one of the women 
sleeps there to-night—a woman you can 
depend on.’ 

““ Ah, Monsieur!” 

He said no more, but I saw that he 
understood ; and bidding him be careful in 
following my instructions, I dismissed him. 
The line 1 had determined to take was 
attended by many uncertainties, however ; 
and more than once I repented that I had 
not followed my first instinct, and avowed 
the truth. A hundred things might fall 
out to frustrate my scheme and place me 
in a false position ; from which—since the 
confidence of his Sovereign is the breath 
of a Minister, and as easily destroyed as 
a woman’s reputation—I might find it 


impossible to extricate myself with credit. 
I slept, therefore, but ill that night ; and 
in conjunctures apparently more serious 


have felt less trepidation. But experience 
has long ago taught me that trifles, not 
great events, unseat the statesman, and 
that of all intrigues those which revolve 
round a woman are the most dangerous. 
I rose early, therefore, and repaired to 
Court before my usual hour, it being the 
essence of my plan to attack, instead of 
waiting to be attacked. 

Doubtless my early appearance was 
taken to corroborate the rumour that I 
had made a false step, and was in diffi- 
culties; for scarcely had I crossed the 
threshold of the antechamber before the 
attitude of the courtiers caught my atten- 
tion. Some who twenty-four hours earlier 
would have been only too glad to meet 
my eye and obtain a word of recognition 
appeared to be absorbed in conversation. 
Others, less transparent or better inclined 
to me, greeted me with unnatural effusion. 
One who bore a grudge against me, but 
had never before dared to do more than 
grin, now scowled openly ; while a second, 
perhaps the most foolish of all, came to 
me with advice, drew me with insistency 
into a niche near the door, and adjured 
me to be cautious. 
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“You are too bold,” he said; “and 
that way your enemies find their opening. 
Do not go to the King now. He is 
incensed against you. But we all know 
that he loves you; wait, therefore, my 
friend, until he has had his day’ s hunting— 
he is just now booting himself—and see 
him when he has ridden off his annoy- 
ance.” 

“‘And when my friends, my dear Mar- 
quis, have had time to poison his mind 
against me? No, no,” I answered, won- 
dering much whether he were as simple as 
he looked. 

‘* But the Queen is with him now,” he 
persisted, seizing the lapel of my coat to 
stay me, “‘and she will be sure to put in a 
word against you.” 

“Therefore,” I answered drily, “I had 
better see his Majesty before the one word 
becomes two.” 

‘Be persuaded,” he entreated me. 
“See him now, and nothing but ill will 
come of it.” 

“‘ Nothing but ill -for some,” I retorted, 
looking so keenly at him that his visage 
fell. And with that he let me go, and with 
a smile I passed through the door. The 
rumour had not yet gained such substance 
that the crowd had lost all respect for me ; 
it rolled back, and I passed through it 
towards the end of the chamber, where 
the King was stooping to draw on one of 
his boots. The Queen stood not far from 
him, gazing into the fire with an air of ill- 
temper which the circle, serious and silent, 
seemed to reflect. I looked everywhere 
for the Portuguese, but he was not to be 
seen. 

For a moment the King affected to be 
unaware of my presence, and even turned 
his shoulder to me; but I observed that 
he reddened, and fidgeted nervously with 
the boot which he was drawing on. 
Nothing daunted, therefore, I waited until 
he perforce discovered me, and was 
obliged to greet me. ‘“‘ You are early 
this morning,” he said, at last, with a 
grudging air. 

“For the best of reasons, Sire,” I 
answered hardily. ‘‘I am ill placed at 
home, and come to you for justice.” 

“What is it?” he said churlishly and 
unwillingly. 

I was about to answer, when the Queen 
interposed with a sneer. “I think that I 
can tell you, Sire,” she said. “‘M. de 
Sully is old enough to know the adage, 
‘Bite before you are bitten.’” 

“Madame,” I said, respectfully but 
with firmness, oF know this only, that 
my house was last night the scene of a 
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gross outrage ; and by all I can learn it 


was perpetrated by one who is under your 
Majesty's protection.” 
she said, with a haughty 


‘His name ?” 
gesture. 

“M. Pimentel.” 

The Queen began to smile. ‘‘ What was 
this gross outrage ?” she asked drily. 

“In the course of last night he broke 
into my house with a gang of wretches, and 
bore off one of the inmates.” 

The Queen’s smile grew broader; the 
King began to grin. Some of the circle, 
watching them closely, ventured to smile 
also. ‘‘Come, my friend,” Henry said, 
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almost with good humour; “this is all 
very well. But this inmate of yours—was 
a very recent one.” 

“Was, in fact, I suppose, the rebellious 
little wench of whom you knew nothing 
yesterday!” the Queen cried harshly, and 
with an air of open triumph. “ There can 
be no stealing of stolen goods, Sir; and if 
M. Pimentel, who had at least as much 
right as you to the girl—and more, for I 
am her guardian—has carried her off, you 
have small ground to complain.” 

“* But, Madame,” I said, with an air of 
bewilderment, “I really do not—it must 
be my fault, but I do not understand.” 


THE PORTUGUESE, AS IT HAPPENED, WAS AT THE DOOR EVEN THEN, AND BEING CALLED, 
HAD NO ALTERNATIVE BUT TO COME FORWARD. 
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Two or three sniggered, seeing me 
apparently checkmated and at the end of 
my resources. And the King laughed 
out with kindly malice. ‘‘Come, Grand 
Master,” he said, “‘I think that you do. 
However, if Pimentel has carried off the 
damsel, there, it seems to me, is an end of 
the matter.” 

“But, Sire,” I answered, looking sternly 
round the grinning circle, “‘am I mad, or 
is there some mystery here? I assured 
your Majesty yesterday that Mademoiselle 
d’Oyley was not in my house. I say the 
same to-day. She is not; your officers 
may search every room and closet. And 
for the woman whom M. Pimentel has 
carried off, she is no more Mademoiselle 
d’Oyley than I am; she is one of my 
wife’s waiting-maids. If you doubt me,” 
I continued, “‘ you have only to send and 
ask. Ask the Portuguese himself.” 

The King stared at me. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 
he said sharply. ‘‘ If Pimentel has carried 
off anyone, it must be Mademoiselle 
d’Oyley.” 

‘But it is not, Sire,” I answered with 
persistence. ‘‘He has broken into my 
house and abducted my servant. For 
Mademoiselle, she is not there to be 
stolen.” 

“Let someone go for Pimentel,” the 


King said curtly. 

But the Portuguese, as it happened, was 
at the door even then, and being called, 
had no alternative but to come forward. 
His face and mien as he entered and 
reluctantly showed himself were more than 
enough to dissipate any doubts which the 


courtiers had hitherto entertained, the 
former being as gloomy and downcast as 
the latter were timid and cringing. It is 
true he made some attempt at first, and for 
a time, to face the matter out, stammering 
and stuttering, and looking piteously to 
the Queen for help. But he could not 
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long delay the crisis, nor deny that the 
person he had so cunningly abducted was 
one of my waiting-women ; and the moment 
that this confession was made his case was 
at an end, the statement being received 
with so universal a peal of laughter, the 
King leading, as at one and the same time 
discomfited him, and must have persuaded 
any indifferent listener that all from the 
first had been in the secret. 

After that he would have spent himself 
in vain, had he contended that Made- 
moiselle d’Oyley was at my house; and so 
clear was this that he made no second 
attempt to do so, but at once admitting 
that his people had made a mistake, he 
proffered me a handsome apology, and 
desired the King to speak to me in his 
behalf. 

This I, on my side, was pleased to take 
in good part; and having let him off 
easily with a mild rebuke, I turned from 
him to the Queen, and informed her with 
much respect that I had learned at length 
where. Mademoiselle d’Oyley had taken 
refuge. 

“Where, Sir?” she asked, eying me 
suspiciously, and with no little disfavour. 

‘“ At the Ursulines, Madame,” I 
answered. 

She winced, for 
quarrelled with the 
advantage. And there for the moment 
the matter ended. At a later period I 
took care to confess all to the King, and 
he did not fail to laugh heartily at the 
clever manner in which I had outwitted 
Pimentel. But this was not until the 
Portuguese had left the country and gone 
to Italy, the affair between him and 
Mademoiselle d’Oyley (which resolved 
itself into a contest between the Queen 
and the Ursulines) having come to a close 
under circumstances which it may be my 
duty to relate in another place. 


she had already 
abbess_ without 





MOUNTAINEERING IN WESTMORLAND. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


EOPLE go to the Lake District at 
the wrong time. To see the beauty 
of the hills is to see them under a ragged 
robe of snow when their peaks are glisten- 
ing a rosy tint. Westmorland in February 
and early March was a place of stern 
grandeur. The great lakes 
were frozen, and horses and 
carts were drivenacross them. 
There was skating for a 
dozen miles along Winder- 
mere without a break, and 
for a fortnight the hotels, 
usually deserted in the winter, 
were overcrowded. But the 
visitors confined themselves 
to Windermere, being con- 
tent to admire the snow- 
covered mountains from a 
distance. Some of the 
valleys were practically shut 
off from the world. But in 
the company of a friend I 
penetrated the upper fast- 
nesses of Langdale. It was 
a long tramp from Amble- 
side, through drifts often 
reaching waist-high, past the 
weird Blea Tarn and Words- 
worth’s ‘House of the 
Solitary,” and then a sudden 
dip to the base of the Pikes 
of Langdale and the Old 
Dungeon Ghyll Hotel, where 
we were the first strangers 
for nearly two months. On 
the Sunday before Christmas 
a pedestrian called for a 
glass of ale, and till our 
coming the landlord had 
received no guests. We were eleven miles 
from Windermere railway station. The 
valley lay in deep silence, save that now 
and then the bleat of a straying sheep 
could be heard from the hills. 
Mountaineers rush to Switzerland for 
perilous climbs. There is no need to go 
so far. I have climbed one or two Swiss 
hills, but I have never had any excitement 
like climbing Harrison’s Stickle — the 
highest of the Langdale Pikes—in mid- 


winter. Of course there is danger. You 
may have a dislocated collar- bone, or 
a companion who persists in reeling 
off stanzas of Wordsworth. Both are 
to be avoided. With a liberal length 


of rope, we set off in the early morning 


SLOW PROGRFSS. 


to scale the mountain. The guide- 
book advised us to keep to the grassy 
path. As there was over two feet 
of snow, the advice was useless. So we 
just tied ourselves together, kept to the 
left of a great fissure in the rock—where 
in the summer-time the most majestic 
waterfall in the Lake District comes 
thundering down, but was now marked 
by long, irregular icicles —and pushed 
on. Progress was not rapid. At every 
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TUMBLING INTO A DRIFT. 


step we went up to the knees in snow. 
Now and then one of us would pitch 
into a drift, and would have to be hauled 
out with the rope. A long détour was 


necessary to ascend the hill where it was 


steep. The snow was crisp and dry, and 
the exertion of climbing made one as 
warm as on an August after- 
noon. The higher we got 
the more majestic and de- 
lightful was the panorama 
revealed. Heavy masses of 
black cloud slowly swept up 
from the west, and for a 
few moments wrapped the 
hills in shadow; then the 
sun was free again, and 
the mountains were a glory 
of light. 
The Langdale Pikes, 
though surpassed in height 
by other Westmorland 
ridges, are difficult to ascend 
even in summer; but in 
winter, when there is no 
perceptible path and you 
have to rely on your own 
judgment and calculation, 
the difficulties are many. So 
we soon found. A rock 
covered with a sheet of ice 
from melted snow was the first serious 
obstacle. Boots refused to grip. Crevices 
had to be chiselled in which to place our 
toes, and then we could only advance by 
lying flat upon our stomachs. We made 


for a lofty 
ridge of rock 
called Pavey 
Ark. Some- 
how we got 
on a_ frozen 
streamlet 
which runs 
from Stickle 
Tarn, said to 
be famous for 
its trout. 
There was an 
element of 
danger which, 
while ensur- 
ing great 
caution, pro- 
duced an ex- 
citement 
which sent the 
blood beating 
swifter 
through our 
veins. An in- 
secure foot- 
hold, and we would have slipped down 
the terribly acute-angled hillside with 
the prospect of being whirled over the 
precipice. Had there been any traveller 
in the valley below to have spied us with 
a field-glass, he must have been astonished 
at the manner we were crawling up the 


NEARING THE SUMMIT. 


face of the mountain. It was an hour’s 
hard work to advance a hundred yards. 
We were too busy to engage in conversa- 
tion. Repeatedly we halted panting, and 
passed to each other an esteemed flask. 
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A HELPING HAND. 


Just, however, when we thought our troubles 
were at an end, we had to face a piece of 
rock almost perpendicular. The snow was 
beaten against it to perhaps the depth of 
twelve inches. The foothold was inse- 
cure. We advanced with our faces on the 
ground. Pulling up one leg one had to 
kick a hole in the snow with one’s toe, and 
then, cautiously edging forward, do the 
same with the other leg. This continued 
forabout three 
quarters of an 
hour. We 
became ex- 
hausted. We 
looked in one 
another's face, 
and knew the 
thoughts that 
were passing. 
If one of us 
slipped we 
would both be 
hurled to the 
bottom. So 
we discussed 
the advisabil- 
ity of loosen- 
ing the rope 
and letting 
each one take 
care of him- 
self. But we 
decided 
against that 
plan. A shawl, 
asketch-book, 


and other im- 
pedimenta we 
pitched away, 
and tried once 
more. It was 
an exciting 
ten minutes. 
When we 
reached the 
top we could 
only lie down, 
smile feebly, 
and have re- 
course to the 
flask. 
Though our 
mountaineer- 
ing had been 
arduous and 
perilous, we 
were rewarded 
by the view. 
As far as eye 
could reach 
was a vista of 
silver hills with crevices fierce and black. 
There was a delightful play of colour in the 
sky. It wasaclear Italian blue, except that 
where it seemed to touch the hills there 
was the faintest tinge of green, while the 
clouds, soft and gauze-like, were of a tender 
pink. On one side was mighty Helvellyn, 
but not dark browed. On the other was 
Scafell Pike, the highest point of English 
ground, hidden under a cap of cloud. 


WILD STRETCH OF CRAG AND SNOW. 
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Grasmere, no larger than a hand it seemed, 
lay far beneath our feet, and we could just 
distinguish with the naked eye there was 
skating on the Lake. Turning and lookiag 
down Great Langdale, the corner of Amble- 
side was seen, and the broad glimmering 
stretch which marked the head of Winder- 
mere. The wind had fallen away, and the 
day was hushed. The mighty impressive- 
ness of it all seized my imagination, and 
before my mind appeared a world of beauty 
but of desolation. 

It had been our intention to descend 
upon Grasmere by way of Easedale, but 
we hesitated flying into dangers that we 
knew not of, and agreed to go down the 
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mountain by the way we came. The 
descent was just a little less hazardous. 
Repeatedly we rested to admire the 
beauties unfolded before us. We marvelled 
that so few eyes sought them. At 
Christmastide, before the snow fell, a 
party had climbed the Pikes with guides, 
but since then, as far as we could gather, 
the hill had been untrodden. The picture 
we saw that afternoon, when the sun had 
grown large and red, and bathed in softened 
light the crest of the mighty hills, was 
probably the most awe-inspiring in all 
England, and yet there were only two men 
to see it. Yes, people go to the Lake 
District at the wrong time. 
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RIAR TUCK’S 
BAY is on 
the Yorkshire coast, 
nicely balanced 
among the curious 
erosions of cliff and 
grassy down. The 
little railway connecting the bay with 
the big world coquets prettily with the 
sea, now running by its side for a mile 
or so, then diving inland among woods 
and smiling homesteads, but always 
coming back to the sandy beaches, with 
their stretches of polypous weed that goes 
“pop” under the delighted feet of children. 
Some of the thoroughfares in Friar Tuck’s 
Bay are nearly perpendicular, or seem so 
to the amazed Londoner. The red-roofed 
cottages cluster in most unexpected and 
perilous places. They seem living things, 
as surefooted and philosophic as the 
fisherfolk who dwell in them. None of 
them have that hateful surprised look of 
the suburban villa, or the appalling pro- 
sperity of the town mansion. Even the 
Friar Tuck’s Arms, the best inn in the 
place, is quite unassuming, though it 
might justifiably give itself airs on the 
strength of a curious projection, built out 
into the sea and covered by a large 
awning, beneath which it is good for a 
man to breakfast at his ease. In the 
winter the sly sea which now coos so 
gently in the sun has been known to 
throw up a big ship on that projection, 
so that her yards crashed through the upper 
windows of the inn. But, of course, that 
is no business of mere summer visitors. 
The reserve of the inhabitants as re- 
flected in their domestic architecture is in 
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odd contrast with the Yorkshire geniality 
you shall meet with only a few miles away. 
In truth, Friar Tuck’s Bay is a nest of 
pure Danes, strangers who have kept very 
much to themselves ever since they landed, 
partly from choice, partly because the fine 
old trade of smuggling does not encourage 
a man to wear his heart on his sleeve. 
Wonderful bargains in lace, Hollands, and 
Geneva were to be picked up in this little 
bay in the old days, but times change, 
and nowadays a man makes no fortune at 
fishing. 

It was late in the evening of a hot July 
day when Mr. Daniel Dwarber, Chairman 
of the Ultramarine Bank, arrived at Friar 
Tuck’s Bay. He had been travelling all 
day from London, and he wanted a bath 
and his dinner. Even under these disad- 
vantages he was a striking man to behold— 
tall, broad-shouldered, with a brown beard 
and intelligent brown eyes. He had come 
down fora short holiday, hoping to find 
absolute rest from the cares of business in 
this out-of-the-world place. The scent of 
the sea, mingled with the broad effluvium 
of deceased skate hung up to dry all over 
the bay, struck pleasantly on his nostrils. 
He put up, of course, at the Friar Tuck’s 
Arms, where he was expected, and the 
landlord himself waited upon him at 
dinner. 

“ Many visitors in the house, Tummon ?” 
said Mr. Dwarber, unfolding his napkin. 

“ Not many, Sir—Mrs. and Miss Carter 
and a few Saturday to Monday gentlemen.” 

“‘ Carter—Carter! Know that name— 
can’t remember where,” thought Mr. 
Dwarber. Further investigation estab- 
lished the fact that Mrs. Carter was the 
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widow of an old school-friend of his, and 
the banker soon became quite intimate 
with the two ladies — especially the 
daughter. 

Miss Daisy Carter was a demure young 
person, not ravishingly beautiful, but 
possessed of the kind of good looks that 
wear well. Her abundant brown curls 
framed a well-moulded face full of cha- 
racter and intelligence and lit by a most be- 
witching pair of brown eyes. She chattered 
French and German to Mr. Dwarber, 
played to him on her violin, and, without 
intending it in the least, simply took the 
banker’s heart by storm. She would have 
been civil to her father’s old friend even if 
he had been a much less agreeable man. 
She felt that she was in luck to meet with 
this travelled, cultured man of the world, 
who talked so entertainingly and was 
amiable enough to sing whenever she 
asked him. 

Old Mrs. Carter was vaguely uneasy. 
She knew that Mr. Dwarber was rich. 
Besides the bank, he was partner in a 
large firm of China merchants, and a 
match between him and Daisy, whose 
worldly position was far different, might 
not be the most suitable thing in the 
world. Mrs. Carter had been very happy 


with her husband, who was a poor country 


clergyman, and, like so many good but 
limited women, she did not believe that 
people could be happy except in circum- 
stances similar to her own. She would 
have liked a college Don to marry Daisy, 
and take her away to some snug college 
living in thé country, or at any rate a 
curate with some family interest. Besides, 
the old lady always suspected banks. She 
had heard of some that had broken and 
ruined thousands, and she regarded all 
wealth derived from commercial pursuits 
as a mushroom thing, riches of Alnaschar, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. She 
was not mercenary in the least, only she 
did not want Daisy to have a thousand 
a year pin-money for a few years, and then 
to be reduced to indigence. She preferred 
the pin-money to be less but more lasting, 
and spread more evenly over Miss Daisy’s 
earthly existence. 

That young lady was perfectly ignorant 
of all this anxious ,solicitude on her 
behalf, for her mother had not yet 
arranged the matter sufficiently in her own 
mind to say anything. Miss Daisy was 
not exactly in love with Mr. Dwarber. 
She liked him, took a great interest in 
him, thought him sensible and interesting, 
and was, in fact, without realising it, 
delicately poised on the dividing line 
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between calm _ indifference and warm 
affection, the betting being certainly in 
favour of her dropping her pretty little 
self down on the warm affection side. 
The odds on, however, suddenly receded 
to about 250 to 1 against. 

It is necessary to explain to those 
unfortunate persons who have never been 
to Friar Tuck’s Bay that her Majesty’s 
post and telegraph office in that place 
is managed by an old lady named Mrs. 
Fyling, who, among her other excellent 
qualities, had a great affection for Miss 
Daisy. 

Mr. Dwarber’s attempt to leave all 
business worries behind him was only 
partially successful. He had not long 
been basking in the sunshine of Miss 
Daisy’s smiles before letters came, and he 
had to visit Mrs. Fyling for stamps and 
telegrams. It so happened one morning 
that Mr. Dwarber had not long left the 
little low-browed post-office before Miss 
Daisy appeared, fresh as a newly opened 
carnation, to transact some vastly import- 
ant feminine business with the Post- 
master-General’s representative. 

She found Mrs. Fyling in a great state 
of distress. By dint of various coaxing 
little manceuvres, such as going round 
behind the counter, drying the old woman’s 
tears for her, and patting her withered 
cheeks with her soft little hands, this 
young lady was soon in possession of the 
secret. Mrs. Fyling cast to the winds all 
her scruples and fears of the pains and 
penalties prescribed in various Acts of 
Parliament, and with trembling fingers 
gave her a telegram which Mr. Daniel 
Dwarber had just handed to her for 
instant transmission. 

It was brief and to the point— 

“To Dancer, London. Decoy little 
wench Daisy.—DWARBER.” 

“Oh, dear, Miss Daisy!” said the old 
woman between her sobs. ‘“ He really 
laughed when he gave it to me, and said 
something about not showing it to you. 
I was taken in a maze like, and he was 
gone before I could say aught. But I'll 
be tore in pieces before I’ll send it and 
harm my darling Miss Daisy,” and the 
poor old lady broke into another passion- 
ate fit of crying. 

Daisy grew horribly pale to look upon. 
The room seemed to swim round before 
her dry eyes. She was like a ship in a 
sudden squall, its bearings lost, the sport 
of contrary winds. That this man whom 
she had esteemed and almost loved—for 
swiftly came the realisation of what she 
would now miss out of her life—should 
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have formed a base plot for her betrayal, 
oh! it was too horrible. 

She leant against the dingy old counter, 
a sharp pain at her heart, and set herself 
to comfort Mrs. Fyling, and in the effort 
became herself more calm. 

“I must go away alone and think,” she 
said to the old postmistress. ‘‘ Send this 
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soothed the old woman’s nerves wonder- 
fully. When she had assured herself that 
Mrs. Fyling was better, and not likely to 
go into hysterics, she went out and 
wandered on the beach. 

In this crisis of her life Daisy instinct- 
ively relied altogether on her own judg- 
ment. She loved her mother devotedly, 


cy 
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SHE LEANT AGAINST THE DINGY OLD COUNTER. 


telegram and don’t tell anybody, and I 
will come and tell you when I have decided 
what to do. Perhaps an answer may come 
to it, and then we shall know better how 
to act.” 

She did not go before the message had 
been dispatched, or before she had made 
Mrs. Fyling a strong cup of tea, which 


but it needed a good deal less insight into 
character than she possessed to know that 
Mrs. Carter could not advise her in such 
an extremity. The very characteristics 
of aimlessness and vague imconsequence 
which rendered her mother a perpetual 
source of affectionate amusement to Daisy 
obviously made the old lady quite useless 
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in any difficulty outside the even groove of 
her ordinary life. She would no more 
know what to do than a large sheep, an 
animal to which she bore a strong resem- 
blance. 

One thing was clear to poor Daisy’s 
distracted mind as she paced up and 
down on the sand in prudent proximity 
to a knot of fishermen’s wives. The 
telegram was not enough to convict; the 
ruffian must betray himself yet more clearly 
before slow justice awarded him his meet 
punishment. She had made Mrs. Fyling 
send the telegram simply from fear that 
the old woman would be dismissed from 
her post if it were kept back. She was 
glad now, for a less unselfish reason. It 
was clearly the right thing to do in order 
to ascertain the complicity of this person 
** Dancer, London,” in the plot. 

Then suddenly her heart almost stood 
still as she recollected that that had been 
the name of a servant whom her mother 
and herself had dismissed for behaviour 
which Daisy did not care to remember. 
Zélie Dancer was, then, the accomplice of 
Dwarber. Daisy shuddered. She was 
more than ever determined to reveal the 
whole loathsome conspiracy. Lunch-time 
had come, and she would need all her 
courage to meet Dwarber on the usual 
terms of friendliness. 

Daisy smiled to herself as she reflected 
that if she were the heroine of a novel she 
would naturally retire to her chamber and 
faint away for the rest of the day. 

She did nothing of the sort. She went 
to the inn as if nothing had happened, 
ate an extremely hearty lunch, bore Mr. 
Dwarber’s  scrutinising glances without 
flinching, and rewarded herself with the 
conviction that he suspected nothing. 

She slipped out as soon as she could 
and ran to Mrs. Fyling’s. She found the 
old lady perilously near another fit of 
hysterical weeping. The little ticking 
machine had just given her a message— 

“To Dwarber, Friar Tuck’s Bay. Child 
caged abandon ableseaman.—DANCER.” 

Daisy was fairly puzzled. Evidently the 
intended victim was not herself but another 
Daisy. Then what on earth did ‘‘ abandon 
ableseaman ” mean ? 

“Shall I let him have the telegram, 
Miss Daisy dear?” interrupted the 
quavering voice of Mrs. Fyling. 

Daisy thought a minute. ‘ Yes,” she 
said, “‘send Bobby with it. I’m going to 
fetch Cloughton.” 

She hurried off to the Friar Tuck’s Bay 
policeman, one Eli Cloughton by name, 
but that excellent officer of the West 
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Riding Constabulary was not at home. 
Daisy felt overflowing sympathy with her 
caged namesake, and she poured such a 
graphic version of the whole story into the 
terrified ears of Mrs. Cloughton that the 
good woman undertook to find without 
delay and send her husband to the Friar 
Tuck’s Arms to arrest the body of Daniel 
Dwarber, Chairman of the Ultramarine 
Bank, for feloniously conspiring to abduct 
one Daisy, surname unknown, against the 
peace of our Sovereign Lady the Queen. 

Daisy Carter returned to the inn in a 
tumult of various emotions. Uppermost 
was the sportsman’s joy of running the 
quarry to earth; the final blow could not 
now be long delayed. 

She found Mr. Dwarber sitting under 
the awning with her mother. He was 
holding a pink telegraph form in his hand, 
and at his feet had fluttered down the 
brick-coloured envelope. As she came in 
she heard him say: “By the 2.35 to- 
morrow.” 

“You are not going to-morrow, Mr. 
Dwarber,” she cried, rather thinking all 
the same that he was going—to the 
nearest town provided with a prison. 

“No, Miss Daisy, I won’t run away 
from you,” he said, laughing. “I was 
just telling Mrs. Carter that my partner, 
Dancer, telegraphs that he can come here 
by the 2.35.” 

Daisy looked uncomfortable. 

‘May I see the telegram, please ?” she 
said in a constrained voice. 

“Certainly,” said the banker, “but I 
shall have to translate it to you; it isa 
code message.” 

She looked at it helplessly. There it 
was, in Mrs. Fyling’s round hand: “ Child 
caged abandon ableseaman.—DANCER.” 

“Tt means,” continued Mr. Dwarber, 
amiably, ‘‘‘Cannot accede to your re- 
quest can come to you to-morrow, 2.35.’ 
* Abandon’ means 2, and ‘ ableseaman’ 35. 
Dancer loves to save money by using code 
words, though he hasn’t saved much in 
this instance. Why, what ’s the matter, 
Miss Daisy ?” 

“Do you use code words in tele- 
graphing to your partner ?” asked the girl 
in broken tones. 

“ Generally,” said Mr. Dwarber, 
thoroughly mystified. ‘I did yesterday.” 

“Oh, what a fool I have been!” cried 
Daisy, jumping up and hurrying out. 

But she was too late. She nearly fell 
upon the stalwart chest of Eli Cloughton, 
of the West Riding Constabulary, who had 
brought a shining pair of handcuffs with 
him, which clinked hatefully in Daisy’s ears. 
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“Oh, go away!” she wailed, catching 
hold of. Eli’s belt and endeavouring to 
pull him off the verandah. “It’s all a 
dreadful mistake! Tell Sarah it’s all a 
mistake ! ” 

“ What’s all a mistake?” cried Dwarber. 

“My dear, I really don’t know quite 
what you are doing with poor Mr. Clough- 
ton,” murmured old Mrs. Carter. “It 
seems a very queer thing. I’m sure I 
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“But I don’t understand even now,” 
said Mr. Dwarber, as he took the little 
brown hand with somewhat unnecessary 
pressure. ‘‘ Unless,” he continued, as a 
light broke upon him—*“ why, you must 
have seen my telegram to Dancer about 
the cargo of the Mandarin.” 

Daisy bowed her head. 

“And you didn’t know it was a code 
message, and thought that ‘ Daisy’ meant 


‘*OH! PLEASE DON’T LAUGH AT ME, MR. DWARBER.” 


don’t understand it. You had better tell 
us, my dear, or anybody who knows any- 
thing about it. Dear me! What is it all 
about, Mr. Dwarber ?” 

Daisy paid no attention to her mother’s 
murmurings. She persuaded Eli to sit 
down in the inner room, then she shut the 
verandah doors and turned, and with a 
scarlet face held out her hand to Mr. 
Dwarber. 

The banker thought he had never seen 
her look so pretty. 

“IT have done you a great injustice, 
Mr. Dwarber,” she said frankly. “I owe 
you the humblest of apologies.” 


yourself, and that I was going to abduct 
you.” 

“ Mr. Dwarber’s great beard shook with 
his laughter; it became infectious, and 
soon Daisy was smiling in spite of the 
tears which sparkled on her eyelashes. 

“And the respectable Mr. Cloughton 
in the next room has come to arrest me 
for this crime! Oh, my goodness!” and 
the banker went off into another paroxysm 
of mirth. 

“Oh! please don’t laugh at me, Mr. 
Dwarber, though I know I deserve it,” 
said a timid voice at his side. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. 
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Old Mrs. Carter was in a state of 
speechless bewilderment, and she has 
never been able to furnish any connected 
account of the proceedings on that event- 
ful afternoon. 

The two people principally concerned 
are not very communicative, but it is 
believed that Mr. Daniel Dwarber, Chair- 
man of the Ultramarine Bank, put his arm 
round Daisy Carter’s waist, and proceeded 
to kiss her in spite of her weak resistance. 

“Let me decoy little wench Daisy,” 
the audacious man is believed to have 
observed, “ into matrimony.” And the 
little wench Daisy dij not say ‘ No.” 

But she did not say ‘“‘ Yes”—such is 
feminine obstinacy—until she had ascer- 
tained that Mr. Dwarber’s telegram really 
meant: ‘ Deliver to order of Little. Will 
not increase order. Date can’t be fixed at 
present.” 

As for the last clause, Mr. Dwarber 
seemed to think that the date could be 
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fixed immediately, but in Daisy’s opinion 
the child could not be caged just yet. 

Nevertheless, it was not long before a 
very pretty wedding was celebrated in 
Friar Tuck’s church. Mr. and Mrs. Eli 
Cloughton were there, radiant in new 
clothes, and Mr. Tummon and Mrs. 
Fyling, divided between smiles and tears. 

Old Mrs. Carter had found so many 
things in this world impossible for her to 
understand that she bore with resignation 
the addition of one to the list. But to her 
dying day she declared that she could not 
think why that shocking Zélie Dancer had 
telegraphed to Mr. Dwarber something 
about an able seaman. ‘“‘ And, my dear,” 
she would say confidentially, ‘there was 
something about a 2.35 train, but really it 
was something after three when they went 
away after the wedding, you know. And 
there was a Chinese mandarin, but no one 
ever seemed to have seen him, and I never 
understood about that.” 





SUPERSTITIONS OF THE MONTH—I. MAY. 


Girls washing in the dew, on May morning, to preserve their complexions. 
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From a Photograph taken by Sarony, New York, about twelve years ago. 
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SCULPTOR, 


ORD RONALD GOWER is one of 
the few latter-day celebrities whose 
works, artistic and literary, are better 


known than are their personalities to the 
great public, grateful to them for much. 
Though he takes rank at home and abroad 
with the best sculptors of our time, bio- 
graphical dictionaries know him not, and 
he has, apparently, always lacked the 
ambition to become a Man of the Time. 

Yet even an hour spent in the treasure- 
house where Lord Ronald has during 
the last few years taken up his abode 
shows what a part your host has taken 
in the social life of the last half- 
century, and also what privileges have 
fallen to his share. He has been every- 
where, from Tokio to St. Petersburg, 
and has known everyone worth know- 
ing, from Garibaldi and Longfellow to 
the Empress Eugénie. He has also 
found time to write and publish several 
delightful contributions to art-literature, 
three historical studies of importance, and 
two volumes of profoundly interesting and 
unaffected personal reminiscences of men 
and things as seen by him up to the age 
of thirty-five. If it be added that Lord 
Ronald was seven years in Parliament, and 
has enriched the world with some splendid 
sculpture, it must be admitted that he has 
deserved well of his country. 

The youngest son of the second Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Ronald Gower is 


AUTHOR, 


AND DILETTANTE. 


descended, through his mother, from 
* Belted Will,” the Lord William Howard 
sung by Sir Walter Scott—‘‘ Bauld Willie,” 
the terror of the Border. Probably more 
to his taste would have been another of 
his ancestors, Thomas Gower, “‘ Sergeant 
Painter” to Queen Elizabeth, a worthy 
devoted to what he styled his “ pensils 
trade,” and whose device, which showed 
his coat-of-arms in a pair of scales far out- 
weighed by a compass, has been adapted 
to the book-plate of his descendant. 

Lord Ronald need not go back so far to 
find traces of rare artistic talert: his own 
grandmother, the famous Elizabeth, 
Countess of Sutherland, who brought 
Dunrobin Castle to the Gower family, was 
an admirable water - colourist, and still 
remains the artist who has best done 
justice to her native county, beautiful 
Sutherland. 

Lord Ronald was born in Stafford 
House, and is but a few days older 
than his nephew, the Marquis of Lorne. 
His childhood was spent at Trentham, 
Cliveden, and Dunrobin. Small wonder 
then that, living amid so many art- 
treasures, and being the favourite child 
of his mother, “the beautiful Duchess,” 
who truly delighted in all that was lovely 
and of good report, the boy grew up 
with an intense love of both pictorial 
and literary art. All those who were dis- 
tinguished in art, science, philanthropy, 
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and politics visited Stafford House. It 
was there that Mr. Gladstone first met 
Garibaldi, being greeted by him with the 
words “ Hail, Precursor!” Andon another 
occasion, the Queen, calling on her 
Mistress of the Robes, observed, smiling : 
“I have come from my house to your 
palace.” 

After a childhood spent in such an 
atmosphere it can easily be understood 
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slipped by before he discovered where lay 
his true artistic vocation, he published a 
work on the Lenoir Collection of por- 
traits (now the property of the Duc 
d’Aumale), and himself reproduced by a 
peculiar process three hundred of the 
Clouet portraits at Castle Howard. 
During those early years of political life 
Lord Ronald saw a great deal of society. 
His links with the royal family are close 
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LORD RONALD GOWER’S STUDY. 


that Eton did not prove congenial ; and, 
after a year’s schooling, Lord Ronald 
came home again a sadder but not, accord- 
ing to his own account, a wiser boy. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, proved wholly 
delightful, and both the subject of my 
sketch and Lord Lorne retain grateful 
recollections of their Master, the famous 
Dr. Whewell, known to the irreverent 
undergraduates of thirty years ago as 
“ Billy Whistle”! Shortly after leaving the 
Varsity Lord Ronald took his seat in 
the House of Commons as Liberal member 
for Sutherland ; but though some years 


and many. One of the most interesting 
drawings in his house is a spirited little 
pen-and-ink sketch done by the Queen of 
one of her bridesmaids, and given by her 
to the Duchess of Sutherland. And, while 
in the midst of the Franco-German War, 
he came back for a brief interval to act 
as “supporter,” or best man, to his nephew 
at the latter’s marriage to Princess Louise. 

Most of Lord Ronald’s artistic work 
has been done in Paris, where he 
owned for some years a studio on 
the Boulevard Montparnasse. As a 
sculptor he has given the world 
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FIRST FLOOR SITTING-ROOM. 


what is probably the finest and most 


impressive counterfeit presentment of 
Marie Antoinette. The statue is now 
in the hall of Grosvenor House, and 
represents Louis the Sixteenth’s Queen, 
on the morning of her execution, passing 
through the courtyard of the Conciergerie 
on her way to the cart or tumbril. There 
is an air of indescribable dignity and 
power about the wasted figure and well- 
poised head of ‘‘/’Aufrichienne.” One of 
the sculptor’s friends, whose slender hands 
were admirably suited to become models 
for those of the Queen, allowed them to 
be tied behind her back and a cast to be 
taken in plaster, in order that an exact 
representation might be made of what took 
place on that terrible October morning 
In 1793. 

This incident gives, however, but a 
slight idea of the conscientious way 
in which Lord Ronald does his work. 
Having always had a special interest 
in Marie Antoinette, he for some 
years made it his chief business to 
visit those places consecrated by her 
presence. He travelled all over Europe 


in search of documents and _ letters 
shedding light on her tragic story, and 
athered together a unique collection of 
farie Antoinette medals and relics. It 
should be explained that Lord Ronald’s 
reat interest in ‘the last Queen of 
‘rance” is in a certain measure due to 
the fact that his grandmother, the famous 
Duchess-Countess, became, while English 
Ambassadress at the Court of Louis 
the Sixteeenth, a close friend of the 
beautiful Austrian princess. Lord Ronald’s 
father and the Dauphin were exactly the 
same age, and many traced a resemblance 
between the Queen and the then Countess 
of Stafford. When the royal family were 
imprisoned in the Temple, Lady Stafford, 
then still in Paris, sent Marie Antoinette 
many articles of clothing, including some 
things out of her own little son’s wardrobe 
for his former playmate, the Dauphin; 
and for all that is known to the contrary, 
the very coat worn by Louis the 
Seventeenth during his long agony may 
have been among those sent to his mother 
by the mistress of Dunrobin. It therefore 
is fitting that “‘ The Last Days of Marie 
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Antoinette” should have found a faithful 
and earnest chronicler among the Gowers 
of our own day. 

In the lovely drawing-room of Lord 
Ronald’s London house is to be found 
an interesting and moving collection of 
his heroine’s relics, including a quaint 
inlaid fan given by the girlish Dauphine 
to the spokeswomen of the first deputa- 
tion of maidens who welcomed her as a 
bride on to French soil at Strasbourg, and 
presented to its present owner by the 
Princesse d’Henin. Here also is the 
Queen’s ivory lorgnette, evoking by its 
dumb presence the tragi- comedies of 
Trianon and Versailles; and, among a 
number of Sévres drscui¢t and Wedgwoods 
of Louis the Sixteenth and Marne An- 
toinette, a curious alabaster bust which 
was given to Lord Ronald by the Empress 
Eugénie, and which was one of the few 
little treasures she found time to gather 
together and take with her in her flight 
from the Tuileries on Sept. 4, 1871. 
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Among Lord Ronald’s most valued pos- 
sessions is a splendid collection of medals 
illustrating various events in the chequered 
life of the French Queen, and comprising 
both those struck in honour of the royal 
marriage; rare gold coins, having a sil- 
houette of the Dauphine on one side, on 
the other allegorical figures of Hymen and 
Plenty; and the bronze medals which 
were struck towards the end of the last 
century, and which have on the reverse 
side to medallion portraits of Louis the 
Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and Madame 
Elizabeth, the dates of their executions. 
Many of the most valuable among these 
medals were designed and struck abroad— 
in Austria, England, and Germany—and 
are, therefore, of scant value as likenesses. 

Close to the Marie Antoinette relics 
hangs a charming and, to anyone possessed 
of any historical imagination, suggestive, 
picture representing the Dauphine with 
Edmund Burke, who, it will be remem- 
bered, later constituted himself her 
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champion and defender. Lord Ronald’s 
statue of Marie Antoinette was exhibited 
in the Academy of 1878, and produced a 
great impression. A reduced bronze copy 
occupied till the Sage of Chelsea’s death 
a place of honour on Thomas Carlyle’s 
mantelpiece. 

Another heroic feminine personality 
closely identified with the subject of my 
sketch is Joan 
of Arc; prob- 
ably no man 
living knows 
as much ofall 
that is to be 
known of the 
Maid of 
Orleans as 
does Lord 
Ronald 
Gower. Be- 
fore writing 
his “ Life” of 
her he visited 
every spot 
connected 
with her 
history, and it 
is interesting 
to know that 
he has reluc- 
tantly come 
to the con- 
clusion that 
there is no 
authentic por- 
trait of her. 

Peculiar 
value will al- 
ways be at- 
tached to the 
sculptor’s 
statuettes of 
Mr.Gladstone 
and Lord 
Beaconsfield, 
for he was 
privileged to 
know both 
great states- 
men with close intimacy. He has, perhaps 
intentionally, made a great contrast be- 
tween the two men. Beaconsfield wears 
full Court dress, and is seated on a kind 
of throne-like seat, one arm of which is 
composed of a swan’s head—a -detail 
which once caused a wit to observe 
that the statuette was evidently meant 
to represent Leader and the Swan! 
Mr. Gladstone, in his shirt-sleeves, is 
seated on the stump of an oak-tree, his 
right hand grasping an axe. The attitude 
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was suggested by a photograph taken from 
life at Hawarden. The Beaconsfield 
statuette, which was done some time 
before that of Mr. Gladstone, so delighted 
the famous Tory leader that he wrote to the 
sculptor, ‘You have conferred on me a 
great favour. All my friends who have seen 
your beautiful work pronounce it the best 
likeness of your present correspondent” ; 
and it has 
remained the 
Queen’s 
favourite por- 
trait of her 
one-time 
Prime Min- 
isterand faith- 
ful servant. 
Close to the 
two statuettes 
Lord Ronald 
has hung a 
fine portrait of 
Beaconsfield 
framed in a 
wreath of 
peacock’s 
feathers, 
picked up and 
given to him 
by his host 
one day on 
the lawn at 
Hughenden. 
Like most of 
those who 
knew Disraeli 
intimately, 
Lord Ronald 
in his ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences” 
denies that 
the latter ever 
evinced any 
special love 
for primroses, 
and points 
out how far 
more suitable 
an emblem 
would have been a peacock’s feather. 
“As I have said before, Lord Ronald 
Gower has cared to work, as it were, only 
under inspiration. Perhaps this is why each 
of his achievements in sculpture stands 
out clearly in the memory, as embodying 
not only a thing of beauty, but some 
heroic, noble, or striking idea. This 
is especially the case with two very dif- 
ferent examples of his genius—his “ Old 
Guard” and the Shakspere monument at 
Stratford-on-Avon. ‘The Old Guard,” a 
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figure which translated, according to 
Cardinal Manning, ‘‘The Dying Gladiator” 
into modern French, makes living the 
famous words uttered by General Baron 
Michel as he fell at Waterloo: “‘ La Garde 
meurt, et ne se rend pas!” The subject was 
suggested by a small plaster figure of a 
soldier of the Old Imperial Guard presenting 
arms, seen one day by Lord Ronald during a 
stroll through the Palais Royal. The idea 
took shape in his mind; he went back 
to his studio, made a_ preliminary 
sketch, working out all the details of the 
figure, even to the gaiters, got a good model 
in a Crimean veteran, and, after some 
months of hard work, completed his 
task. The statue was cast in bronze and 
exhibited in the Academy of 1877. It is 
now in the possession of the Queen. 

The Shakspere memorial will probably 
remain Lord Ronald Gower’s magnum 
opus. He spent altogether twelve years 
on this piece of work.’ Many who may 
not have seen it at Stratford-on-Avon may 
remember it at the Crystal Palace, where 
the memorial was shown for some time. 
When composing the design the sculptor 
chose as four representative Shaksperian 
characters, Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Fal- 
staff, and Prince Hal; Lord Ronald has 
chosen to show the last during the scene 
in the Jerusalem Chamber when he, then 
Prince of Wales, holds the crown above 
his head—a figure full of grace and lusty 
strength. 

Lord Ronald Gower is one of the leading 
authorities on Shakspere’s portraits; he is 
a believer in the authenticity of the famous 
Kesselstadt mask of the dramatist, which is 
supposed to have been that taken after 
death, and which was brought to England 
by Dr. Becker. Lord Ronald, who has 
given much attention to the subject, and 
who was one of the first to investigate the 
matter, founds his belief on the fact that 
the mask tallies to a remarkable degree, 
both as to likeness and size, with the bust 
over Shakspere’s grave at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Owing to his being a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery, he has had 
exceptional experience in such things, and 
his theory is of special value. 


An hour spent with their owner among 
Lord Ronald’s treasures is in itself an art 
education. Every picture, from the ex- 
quisite portrait of your host’s grandmother, 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire when 
a young girl, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
to “The Poodle,” by Landseer, has, if 
I may so express it, a razson d’éire and 
history. 

Not a few of the art-treasures in Lord 
Ronald Gower’s possession have come to 
him by inheritance; others he has added 
to a collection which boasts of draw- 
ings by Vandyke, Giorgione, Hobbema, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, miniatures by 
Cosway, and last, not least, a set of 
eighteenth-century beauties by Downman, 
a pupil of Benjamin West, who is less 
known than he deserves to be, for the 
portraits are singularly refined and deli- 
cately true in drawing. Downman became 
a pupil of the Academy in 1769, and in 
the following year exhibited a portrait. 
Although he occasionally painted historical 
subjects, it is by his delicate and truthful 
portraits that he was chiefly known. Most 
of them were in profile, drawn with a 
pencil and lightly tinted. Those refined 
portraits in chalk, which are still preserved 
in the families of his sitters, ought to be 
considered among the most prized works 
of the latter half of the last century, and 
had he been a Frenchman, the details of 
his life and work would not have been 
permitted to pass into comparative 
oblivion. 

Lord Ronald believes that all and 
sundry possess some artistic faculty which 
might, under favourable circumstances, be 
improved and developed. This theory has 
certainly been confirmed in the case of his 
Lordship’s valet, Robert Tuffs, some of 
whose really fine copies of Old Masters 
have found their place in Lord Ronald’s 
house beautiful. Perhaps it should be 
added that Lord Ronald considers that 
a deep red or dull green makes the best 
background for either oils or water-colours. 
Sir Edwin Landseer always maintained that 
pictures showed up best against a tint 
resembling as closely as possible the colour 
of a grouse’s egg. M. A. B. 
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STALKING THE HAPLOCERUS IN THE SELKIRKS. 
By W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


N a previous article on sport in the 
Rocky Mountains, stress was laid 
on the depletion which the big-game 
of that inviting region suffered at the 
hands of the skin-hunters. It would not 
be fair, however, to say that this fate was 
shared by all the various species of big- 
game, for there is at least one kind—and 
an interesting one it is too—which escaped 
the slaughter that has been such a regret- 
table coincident feature of the wonderful 
material progress of the West during the 
last quarter of a century. This exception 
is the so-called ‘“‘ goat” of the Rocky 
Mountains. Fifteen years ago the writer 
had goat on his brain, and the virulence 
of the disease was only heightened when 
he made himself acquainted with the 
literature of this hero of scientific roman- 
ces. Twenty-three writers, he discovered, 
had given the animal thirteen different 
generic names, and the question to which 
family it belonged was then apparently as 
unsettled as in Ord’s day. Some ranked 
itas a sheep, others as a deer, another 
school considered it a chamois, while in 
the days of Fremont it even played a 
political 7d as the famous ‘‘ woolly horse” 
in the songs of the so-called Pathfinder’s 
campaign. Only one naturalist (De 
Blainville) came to the conclusion that it 
was an antelope, and in this allocation the 
late Professor Baird, whom the world 
knows as one of America’s greatest natur- 
alists, supported him. Owing to the 
simple character of this animal’s horns 
Professor Baird gave it the generic name 
of Aplocerus montanus, which English natur- 
alists, who, by the way, appear to speak 
of it still as a goat, say should be spelt 
Haplocerus, the Greek word for ‘‘ simple,” 
haploos, being aspirated. So even to-day 
this animal’s name, as well as its place in 
natural history, is not definitely settled. 
Except far north it does not inhabit the 
Rocky Mountains proper, but almost ex- 
clusively the much less accessible mountain 
chains occupying the belt of land four or 
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five hundred miles wide which lies between 
the great backbone of the continent and 
the Pacificcoast. Instances of misnomers 
are frequent in the States, and this one 
is even more excusable than calling a 
wapiti an elk, a bison a buffalo, or a mule 
deer a blacktail, for the history of the 
‘*goat” is, as has been shown, by no means 
as well known as that of the other animals 
named, 

Three consecutive years I had crossed 
the ocean and sought this animal in what 
were then still the best hunting-grounds 
of the West, but in vain, for I was seek- 
ing them in the Rockies of Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, and Central Idaho, where 
goats never existed. The fourth expedi- 
tion, to the Bitterroot Mountains, on the 
borders of Western Montana and Northern 
Idaho, was more successful, my bag con- 
sisting of nine head, but there were no big 
ones among the lot. So I determined to 
devote the following season to regions 
yet further north, yet more remote from 
beaten tracks; and thus the trip to the 
Selkirk Mountains, which I am proposing 
to describe, came to be undertaken. 

A five days’ railway journey takes the 
traveller to-day from New York across the 
main Rockies to the attractive Flathead 
country, as good a starting-point for a 
summer’s hunt as there is left. If he isa 
lover of canoe work he has a good chance 
of trying his mettle by taking to the rush- 
ing Kootenai river and following it through 
the more than hundred miles long cafions 
it has burrowed through the southern 
extremity of the Selkirk range till he 
reaches, at Bonner’s Ferry, more open 
country, It will make him acquainted 
with all the mysteries of canoe-travel, 
‘* portaging,” running swift water, shoot- 
ing whirlpools, and other exciting in- 
cidents, If he values his life he will, 
however, have an experienced man in the 
bow of his craft, for there is ugly water in 
those cafions, and I would not like to say 
what proportion of the number of men 
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A SHOT AT A WHITE GOAT. 


- 
who have attempted to ‘‘make” this part. family, which filled 
of the river has survived. In the year I the two log shanties of which “ Fry’s 
made the trip in question the Great ranche” consisted. Even thirteen years 


Northern had 
not been thought 
of, and even the 
Northern Pacific 
was still under 
construction, so 
it took me four 
weeks’ travel 
from the Atlantic 
and a long 
horse-back jour- 
ney to reach 
Bonners Ferry. 
There it be- 
came necessary 
to abandon 
horses alto- 
gether, and to 
cover the rest 
ofthe distance— 
some 160 miles 
—by canoedown 
the Kootenai 
river and lake 
(in British Co- 
lumbiathisname 
is spelt Koo- 
tenay) to the 
foot of themoun- 
tains, which 
were said to har- 
bour the large 
mountain. ante- 
lopes I was 
seeking. 

Bonner’s Ferry, 
now a prosper- 
ous settlement 
with a news- 
paper, an im- 
portant station 
on the Great 
Northern _ line; 
and the starting- 
point of several 
steamers, was; 
in the days I am 
speaking of, a 
place that had 
a name but only 
one white in- 
habitant, a trap- 
per, Indian trad- 
er and miner, 
and last, but 
not least, father 
of an_ exten- 
sive half-breed 
to over-flowing 
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ago it was an extremely out-of-the-way 
spot, the only means of reaching it be- 
ing a zig-zag Indian trail winding through 
dense forests for many a weary day’s 
travel. Walla Walla was the nearest 
‘* city,” and when Fry made his bi-annual 
trip **to town” to exchange his peltry 
and gold-dust for flour and goods for his 
Indian trading-post, it meant an eight 
days’ ride each way. 

Near his ranche was a large Indian 
village of American Kootenais, as they 
were called to distinguish them from an- 
other part of the same tribe who lived on 
the other side of the line on Canadian 
soil. Domiciled on the banks of the 
broad stately Kootenai river, one of the 
principal head-waters of the Columbia, 
these Indians were Canoe and not Horse- 
Indians, the surrounding country being 
much too densely timbered to allow the 
use of horses. After the austere and 
suspicious Indians of Wyoming and 
Eastern Montana, I was much struck 
with the pleasant, laughter-loving 
Kootenais and Kootenays. They were 


also by far the most unsophisticated and 
primitive aborigines I had ever met. A 
breech cloth, a string of blue and red glass 
beads round their necks, and a curiously- 


shaped conical white felt hat, adorned 
with mink and sable tails, being the only 
clothing the males sported, while the 
women wore a nightgown-like garment 
of coarse sacking imported by astute 
Fry from Walla Walla. Their village 
was picturesquely situated under a grove 
of fine old cottonwood trees, the tent- 
shaped feeppees being made of mats 
of interlaced reeds instead of skins or 
canvas. Outside each tent, resting on 
light trestles, one saw one or two canoes 
lying bottom upwards and covered with 
mats or boughs to prevent the sun from 
cracking the frail bark of which‘they are 
constructed. Their shape was peculiar to 
the tribe, and very pretty ‘‘ lines” these 
craft possessed. Both prow and stern, 
slightly turned up, were pointed and 
shaped similar to the ram of an ironclad. 
When not too heavily laden neither 
touched the water, so that only the broad 
rounded bottom of the canoe rested on 
the surface, making the craft a crank but 
swift traveller, 

Several of the younger bucks under- 
stood Chinook, that hotch-potch of French, 
English, Spanish, with a good many 
Indian terms thrown in, which used to 
assist intercourse between the whites and 
the numerous tribes of the Pacific slope. 
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My wants were soon known among the 
tribe, and, as high-water would soon 
oblige the whole tribe to vacate their 
present camping place and disperse on 
hunting and fishing expeditions, I had no 
trouble in finding what I wanted, #.c. two 
Indians and a good roomy canoe where- 
with to reach the northern end of the 
great lake into which the river emptied, 
from where we would ‘‘ pack” the stores 
and tent to good goat-ground on the 
mountains which rise steeply from the 
shores of that great sheet of water. 
Half an hour’s consultation produced the 
man: a youngish ‘‘buck” of smiling 
face and fine physique, his bristly jet 
black hair covered by the usual cone- 
shaped hat adorned with more tails than 
I had seen on any other. In his arms, 
nursing it like a woman would her baby, 
he fondled one of the few Winchester 
rifles then to be found in the tribe, while 
his brawny chest showed very distinctly 
the marks of a bear’s claw. He was, as 
I at once surmised, a noted hunter, and 
really belonged to the Canadian Koo- 
tenays whose preper hunting grounds I 
was intending to visit. 

Terms were soon arranged, a dollar a 
day for him and the same for his ‘‘ clootch- 
nan,” a Chinook term which I did not 
understand at the time, but which I 
thought meant a friend or relation. The 
start was to be made early next morning 
and the interval was occupied in re- 
pitching the canoe and collecting the 
required simple provisions for the month’s 
hunt, and in writing a few letters for 
which there was at present, however, no 
known means of conveyance, for Fry’s 
pack-train to Walla Walla would not be 
starting for another fortnight or three 
weeks. 

It was only as I was about to step into 
the canoe at dawn next morning that the 
identity of the ‘‘clootchman” was 
revealed; it was my friend’s squaw! 
Unlike the Horse-Indians of the Plains 
whose squaws occupy a far more sub- 
servient position towards their lords and 
masters, the squaws of the Kootenays 
accompany the males on all their hunting 
expeditions and are better treated. 
Noticing my discomfiture at the discovery, 
Fry, who was watching our start, ex- 
plained to me that this was tke usual 
order of things, and assured me that I 
wouldn’t be long in finding out that, so 
far as willingness to work and general 
handiness went, the clootchman would 
prove the better ‘‘ man” of the two; and 
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A HEAVY MARCH THROUGH 4 WINDFALL. 


eminently right this obliging Indian 
trader was. 

The hundred mile trip down the lovely 
river to the lake was a delightful one. 


Comfortably ensconced in the centre of 
the canoe, my waterproof yachting bag 
giving me a comfortable ‘‘ back,” I could 
wield the paddle or remain idle, my 
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dusky Darby and Joan keeping up their 
regular steady stroke for a long five hours 
till it was time to:land and get lunch. 
The river, though now ‘“ bankful,” had 
but little current and serpentined in huge 
loops through the beautiful valley, both 
banks being covered with a fringe of fine 
cottonwood and other deciduous trees. 
The whole country from Fry’s onward 
was totally uninhabited by whites, the 
only log dwelling in the valley beside 
Fry’s being also owned by a man with a 
large Indian family. It was built close 
to the boundary line where the 49th par. 
divides by an imaginary line the United 
States from Canada. This point we 
reached the following afternoon after a 
memorably uncomfortable night on the 
banks of the river, where, in spite of 
** smudges ” and netting, one was simply 
eaten up by mosquitoes, which filled the 
air in masses the like of which I have 
never seen in any part of the world. 
Another night, if possible worse, had to 
be spent on the banks of the overflowing 
river, and then by taking a short cut in 
the canoe across a sort of inland lake, 
which at other seasons is a swamp, we 
reached the lake, and with it comparative 
immunity from the curse of summer 
travel in that country. 

Kootenay lake is ninety miles long, 
three to four miles wide, and is exceedingly 
deep. It is surrounded on all sides by 
steeply rising, heavily timbered mountains 
of picturesque shape and considerable 
height. It was a glorious June afternoon 
when we glided out of the tree-bowered 
mouth of the river and saw before us the 
lake. One could see almost to the end of 
the mirror-like sheet, in which the row of 
peaks on both sides, still capped with 
snow, were reflected most effectively. Over 
the whole scene lay the charm of abso- 
lute wildness and solitude. To-day, alas! 
that charm has vanished ; dishevelled-look- 
ing mining settlements line the shores, the 
forests have suffered by great fires which, 
for several summers, enveloped the whole 
country for four or five months in dense 
smoke, steamers filled with miners and 
land speculators awaken the echoes by 
their shrill whistles, which are answered 
by the yet more discordant locomotive 
bell, and the surrounding mountains are 
over-run by prospectors in quest of silver 
veins, now of somewhat depreciated 


value, with which these mountains seem 
scored. 

After a night in a quiet cove on the 
rockbound shore we reached the northern 
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end of the lake the following evening, 
having laid in a goodly stock of fish— 
splendid landlocked salmon—which | 
caught trolling as we paddled along. 
Long before we reached our goal, a bit of 
sandy beach a few miles from the extreme 
end of the lake, shock-headed ‘‘ Darby” 
had pointed out to me a prominent peak 
as the akokle where there were Aiyou 
kianooko—the mountain where there were 
lots of goats. It was a ‘‘ bald”-looking 
eminence, rising some 6,000 feet over the 
lake, the last 1,500 or 2,000 feet being 
entirely bare of vegetation. Caching 
the canoe and the main stock of provisions 
in the brush, we made at dawn on the 
following morning an early start. Our 
loads were heavy, considering the climb 
and the country we were about to tackle, 
and what was really surprising was the 
tremendous load shouldered by the slim 
and diminutive ‘‘ Joan,” who I am sure 
would, including her sole garment, not 
have turned the scales at seven stone. 
The first few hundred yards into the 
forest, which was a mass of dense under- 
brush, made my heart sink within me, for 
I did not know that we would presently 
strike a faint trail, the commencement of 
which was thus hidden from intruders 
who had no business there, the whole 
country, it-must be mentioned, being sub- 
divided among the different heads of 
families of the tribe. This was *‘ Darby's” 
own particular preserve, and a better and 
handier one there was not on Kootenay 
lake. 

It took us all day to climb less than 
4,000 feet, 7.¢., to reach the rocks beyond 
timber line, where, just at the outskirts 
of forest vegetation, we made as skook- 
um (snug) a camp as the somewhat 
limited level space permitted. My tiny 
‘“*A” tent, which, with my sleeping bag 
and rifle, had been my load, was soon 
pitched, and next morning while indefati- 
gable Joan went down to the lake for a 
second load of things, ‘‘ Darby” and I 
went after game. Signs innumerable we 
soon struck, and as we reached higher 
altitudes and obtained a wider outlook, 
the sharp-eyed ‘‘ Darby,” who of course 
knew exactly where to look, had soon spot- 
ted a band lying motionless like blocks 
of stone on a patch of green grass at the 
bottom of a cou/oir filled with snow about 
three-quarters of a mile off. As words 
failed me to describe how I proposed to 
arrange the stalk, sign-language and pan- 
tomime had to assist in bringing about 
an understanding between us. ‘‘ Darby” 
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was as hard as nails, fleet of foot, and 
blessed with lungs which enabled him to 
run up the steepest slopes at a 
speed most men would be content to de- 
velop on level ground. Moreover, he was 
not much hampered by clothes ; mocassins 
on his feet, a breech-cloth round his loins, 
and a string of beads, was all that 
encumbered him, the treasured hat having 
been -left behind at Bonner’s Ferry. I 
thought it wise, therefore, if I was to have 
a ‘‘look in” at those “‘ goats,” to let him 
take the longer route, while I determined 
to approach the game from the upper 
side, entailing no great défour. Darby 
started off under cover, of course, of a 
ridge, at a pace which made me wish he 
was more heavily handicapped, but it was 
too late to alter the programme. Putting 
my best foot foremost I found myself 
fifteen minutes later craning over the 
precipice at the bottom of which I had 
last seen the ‘‘ goats” apparently quite 
unconscious of danger. A few yards to 
my right was the steep snow-coudoir, at 
which, in my hurry to get a glimpse of 
the ‘‘ goat” below me, I had, however, 
not looked. No game was visible on the 


patch of verdure, but there, squatting 
behind a rock, I saw Darby, who, to judge 


by the direction of his rifle, appeared to 
be in the act of shooting at me. At this 
moment a clinking of stones close to me 
at my right attracted my attention. Turn- 
ing my head sharply, what was my 
surprise to see seven mountain antelope 
calmly climbing up the snow-couloir not 
fifteen yards off. They had already seen 
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me, or rather my head and rifle, for the 
rest of my body was still under cover of 
the sharp ridge on the off side of which 
I was lying. Other mountain game 
would have been sent scurrying away by 
such a suspicious sight ; not so, however, 
these curious animals. There wasn’t a 
big buck among the lot, so I thought I 
would just see what they would do. On 
reaching the top of the culoir where 
the slant became gentler, they all halted 
gazing at me, and one, a three or four 
year old male, absolutely sat down on his 
haunches in the most unconcerned 
manner. A rude interruption was how- 
ever in store for them, for ‘‘ Darby,” as 
soon as the animals had got out of his 
sight, had followed them up the wudoir 
—how he ever managed it with slippery 
mocassins on his feet is a mystery to me— 
and presently I saw his head, with his long 
hair fluttering wildly in the breeze, pop 
up over the crest of the ridge. The next 
second he had opened fire. But even 
then these queer animals did not dash off, 
as chamois or big-horn would have done, 
and ‘“‘Darby” dropped four of them 
before they got beyond 150 yards, while 
I contented myself with bringing down 
the biggest of the lot. ‘‘ Darby” ap- 
peared greatly surprised at my not 
shooting more, but finally was made to 
understand that I had come to shoot only 
big old males. A couple of days after- 
wards luck favoured me, and I bagged 
what proved to be one of the largest 
Haplocerus | have ever killed, a fine old 
buck who weighed quite 180 lbs. 
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SATSUMA HOKUSAI’S LONG DISTANCE RIDE. 
By HARRY V. BARNETT. 


ATSUMA HOKUSAI was a colonel 
in the army of His Imperial Majesty 
of Japan. He stood five feet nothing, his 
complexion was, comparatively speaking, 
muddy; and his enemies declared that 
his figure—in European clothes—some- 
how suggested a ready-made suit at 
23s. 11d. complete. This, however, 
merely showed the ill-nature of the super- 
ficial mind, for Colonel Hokusai, though 
small and plain, had in him far finer 
qualities than met the eye. His brain 
and hand were nimble exceedingly ; he 
was warm-hearted and gentle, quick and 
subtle of insight: a person of resource, 
courage, and swift ability. Above all his 
courtesy was singular even for a Japanese. 
He was military attaché to the Japanese 
Embassy at Berlin. Time was when mili- 
tary attachés of most 
countries were greater 
fools even than _ they 
looked. We have changed 
all that, however, and re- 
placed the old-time orna- 
mental type of military 
indolence by the alert and 
expert watcher. Japan has 
imitated us in this as in 

other things; and 
Colonel Hokusai had a 
carefully trained officer, 
particularly fitted to keep 
an eye on German army 

developments. 

He kept his eye, too 
—that dark, deep, liquid- 
smiling eye of his—on 
other things as well. He 
observed German society 
with a thoroughness that 
had made the fortune of 
a special correspondent, 
and with a pleasure so 
childlike and (apparently) 
so experienced as to fill d/asé 
Berliners with envy and 
SATSUMA HOKUSAi. surprise. German officers 
and cosmopolitan diplo- 
matists were apt, about the hour of Christian breakfast, to be bleary and dull- 
headed ; whereas Hokusai moved as buoyant, blithe, and blandly brisk as if he had 
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gone to bed and risen with the sun. No 
amount of dissipation ever eclipsed his 
gaiety—save once. 

And his manners were as charming 
as his gaiety: full of an unexpected 
grace, a spontaneous lightness and 
brightness, that contrasted vividly with 
the heavy cuirassed style of the mili- 
tary folk in whose society he, perforce, 
chiefly moved. His gracious ease, his 
winning gentleness, and his smiling wit, 
touched his small stature and his not too 
comely face with a piquant, pleasant 
novelty that made him a general favourite 
—especially with the fair sex. In fact he 
soon became the rage ; a situation which 
he accepted with fortitude, and enjoyed 
with zest. 

Now, in those days there was yet 
alive a famous General—a grim Prussian 
giant with a beard, a burly body, a gimlet 
eye, and very little to say. And the 
General had a niece, and the niece a 
brother. He was a subaltern in a dis- 
tinguished cavalry corps—a dapper little 
lieutenant, with a small, downy, mouse- 
coloured moustache, whose ends pricked 
upward in sudden and wholly artificial 
sharpness. His cheeks were pink, his 
eyes small and gray ; and he blinded one 


of them with an eye-glass. His eyebrows, 
at an angle of some 130 degrees, pointed 
the way to the parting of his hair, which 
was mathematically central and straight, 
the close-cut crop on either side spiking 


up like a cheveux de frise. - In short, he 
bristled ; and the diagram of his figure 
was a geometrical expression of his 
race and time—of the preposterous Ger- 
man military stiffness and the modern 
adoration of the low comedian. It was 
even asserted that a shaggy caricaturist 
on the staff of FAiegende Blatter made a 
riotous living by projecting a satiric pre- 
sentment of him every week into a pen- 
and-ink drawing. 

Such a person is bound to have at 
least one great failing. As a fact, 
Lieutenant Ludwig von Blumenschén had 
about a hundred, and the head and front 
of all was the vice of patronage. Person- 
ally he was of the very smallest account ; 
but, as the nephew of the famous General 
aforesaid, and the accidental head of the 
leading branch of his family, he felt it his 
bounden duty to patronise all new-comers 
of brains, money, position ; failing these 
qualifications, even the stigmata of mere 
notoriousness sufficed to feed his weak- 
ness. When a certain surgeon waxed 
miraculous in connection with the demise 
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of an imperial potentate, our little Lieu- 
tenant appointed himself herald of his 
social advent. The same thing happened 
in the case of a celebrated African ex. 
plorer—the Lieutenant rushing per special 
train to Hamburg in order to catch his 
lion even before it disembarked. The 
same thing happened—but it was always 
happening. Von Blumenschén’s ‘‘ nose” 
for lions was altogether unique, and his 
efforts to catch, keep, lead, and publicly 
perform with them, afforded the world in- 
finite amusement ; especially when he ‘‘ put 
his foot in it,” as he did in the case of a 
magnificent specimen of the Adventurer 
Lion, who was actually arrested at dinner 
in the family mansion, on a charge of 
robbing a bank. 

To be fair, though, little blunders of 
that sort were few, and for a year or two 
nothing more serious had occurred than 
the exploiting of a certain low-comedian, 
the cynosure of an English travelling 
company. Not much had this comedian 
to recommend him to the thoughtful ; but 
his evening clothes were irreproachable, 
he spoke a little German, and—he could 
put his tongue out upside down. That 
won the Lieutenant, who ‘‘ boomed” the 
tongue-twister for a fortnight, and parted 
from him with something more akin to 
regret than he had yet experienced. 
Perhaps—but, wait! 

When Colonel Hokusai arrived at the 
Embassy the little Lieutenant was ‘hot 
and instant in pursuit,” bustling round 
him with a hundred courtesies, and 
‘** patronising” him with such fussy and 
dapper good humour that the automatic 
welcome of the War Office seemed by 
contrast almost glacial. Result: in less 
than forty-eight hours Blumenschén had 
the grateful Hokusai in leading strings. 
In a week he had gotten him honorary 
membership of his mess, and specially 
elected to the best military and social 
clubs. He engineered a multitude of 
invitations to the salons of the highest 
and richest in the land, and with a ra- 
pidity that shames my pen Hokusai was 
sporting delectably in the glittering whirl 
of high society, while Blumenschén 
revelled in glory as the friend, patron, 
trainer, and keeper of the Lion of the 
Hour. 

Now Von Blumenschén perforce lived 
mainly in barracks. An orphan, his 
ancestral town mansion was presided over 
by an antique but active and intelligent 
aunt, who chaperoned his sister and played 
hostess whenever, as not infrequently 
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A GRIM PRUSSIAN GIANT WITH A BEARD, 


happened, the little Lieutenant was minded 


to be hospitable. For the Von Blumen- 
schons were rich; and their mansion 
splendid with art and furniture, gathered 
with judgment and unstinted purse for 
nearly two centuries. "Twas his habit to 
feed his lions here in princely style ; and 
very earlyin their acquaintance the Colonel 
enjoyed the incomparable wines, the per- 
fect cuisine, and the superb appointments 


for which the house was and is famous. 
And here he met the Lieutenant’s sister, 
Adeline von Blumenschon. 

Adeline was divinely tall and most 
divinely dark, with a bloomed and 
rich-toned skin that veiled the roses of 
her cheeks, yet did not darken the ivory 
of her hands nor stain the purity of her 
arms and bust. Her mouth was the true 
Cupid’s bow, ripe and rich ; her splendid 
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brown eyes could glitter with mischief, or 
dream in almost Oriental languor; and 
her black-brown hair seemed, in certain 
lights, to smoulder with a dusky pas- 
sionate under-glow of red. She was the 
reigning belle of Berlin, and her conquest 
of Hokusai was instant and complete. 

Partly at her brother’s instigation, but 
mainly to gratify her own caprice, she, 
on the occasion of her first reception of 
Hokusai, had arrayed herself ina charming 
adaptation of his national costume; not 
the real thing precisely, but Japanesque 
enough to be a pretty and gracious com- 
pliment. 

Hokusai’s homage was profound. A 
very particular Lady Friend of Adeline’s 
watched this interesting meeting, and was 
surprised to observe that the dear Fraulein 
almost faltered, and positively blushed, 
and that after a courtesy of exceptional 
depth and significance her fan played 
nervously, and her eyelids drooped in a 
manner far too emotional for coquetry. 
And this same Lady Friend beheld Hoku- 
sai’s face radiant with a spiritual caress 
such as she had never before seen on living 
countenance; and that soft flame in his 
glance—was it not the Light that should 
burn in the eyes of the Ideal Lover when 


looking into those of the Ideal Loved 


One? She had witnessed the miracle of 
love at sight, and on both sides. 

From that moment their passion grew. 
What Adeline saw in Hokusai the world 
never could see. The world never can see 
these things. Call it magnetism, madness, 
what you will ; she loved him as deeply as 
he loved her. Soon, very soon, people 
saw, and wondered, and whispered, and 
said it was disgraceful. 

Then the active and intelligent aunt 
‘* spoke” to Adeline, after the immemorial 
manner of aunts to erring nieces, and 
Adeline’s eyes gleamed with that peculiar 
mischief-light of hers. 

Then Lieutenant Ludwig von Blumen- 
schén remonstrated with her, and got 
unmercifully mocked at for his pains, and 
told (in effect) to mind his own business. 
The Fraulein determined to fight. 

Then the active and intelligent aunt 
went to the distinguished uncle—the 
General aforesaid—and told her anxious 
tale; unto which the grim old warrior 
listened with a very straight face, till 
a queer twinkle lit his bloodshot eyes, and 
he grunted out that he saw no reason to 
interfere—at present. Whereupon the 
aunt informed him, with asperity, that he 
was a fool, and he, growling ‘‘ very 
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likely,” left her to meditate in soli- 
tude. 

Then the aunt informed Ludwig of 
his uncle’s folly ,and Ludwig, cocksure 
as usual, said ‘‘ Leave it to me,” which, 
in her impotence and bewilderment, she 
did. And Lieutenant Ludwig von Blu- 
mensch6n shut himself up in his quarters 
to plot the good riddance of Colonel 
Satsuma Hokusai. 

The plotting did not come to much, 
Danger faced him at all points. Should 
he consult the Emperor? He thought he 
could ‘‘ get” the Emperor to ‘‘ do some- 
thing”—demand, par exemple, the ugly 
little Japanese monkey’s recall. No. It 
might precipitate not prevent a catas- 
trophe. Should he speak his mind to the 
little beast? No, and again no; for the 
same reason. And soon without result 
save one—worry. 

He lit a cigar. It was too strong, and 
made him swim with dreadful sensations, 
He tossed it away and tried to 
think, and failed; and then, in a 
state bordering upon despair, he dashed 
down to the barrack square with a face 
more like that of a large depositor ina 
suspended bank than the lineaments of 
the conceited subaltern he was. 

Loud laughter rang from the brilliantly 
lighted mess-room across the square. It 
annoyed him. Presently the cool night air 
soothed and sobered him; and walking 
up and down, up and down, up and down, 
he tried again, and failed, to invent a 
plot. Like your up-to-date novelists, he 
was not good at plots. Another roar of 
laughter, mingled with cheers. This was 
too much, and he crossed and entered the 
scene of merriment. 

His eye first fell upon—Hokusai! The 
Colonel was gesturing with (for him) 
excited elegance, and speaking with quite 
unusual heat. His audience was sceptical, 
scoffing, hilarious ; in England their con- 
duct might even have been considered 
rude. Telling a servant to bring cham- 
pagne, Von Blumenschén put up his eye- 
glass and asked with his superior air, 
‘*What was the joke?” It was ex- 
plained that a discussion had arisen on the 
famous (orinfamous)‘‘long-distance” rides. 
Hokusai had denounced the competition 
as cruel, unsportsmanlike, and, from the 
military (which is, or ought to be the 
practical) view, worthless. A hot argu- 
ment ended in an impassioned but clear 
and pointed harangue from the Jap, whose 
peroration was received with noisy and 
ironic applause. 
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HOKUSAIS HOMAGE WAS PROFOUND. 


In the midst of the hubbub Blumen- 
schén’s champagne arrived. Pouring out 
a tumbler-full, and handing it to Hokusai, 
he said with a pleasant smile (for as yet 
he dissembled), ‘‘ After that you need a 
refresher !” 

Hokusai laughed, and, with his peculiar 


courtliness, accepted the wine, which he 
drank with gusto. Blumenschdn, to steady 
his nerves, swallowed a tumblerful at a 
draught, and refilled Hokusai’s glass and 
his own. 

As he poured out the beading liquor 
Blumensch6n suddenly conceived an idea ; 





SATSUMA HOKUSAI’S LONG DISTANCE RIDE. 


LIEUTENANT LUDWIG VON BLUMENSCHON. 


at last a Plot shaped itself. 
aren’t horsemen. 
excite him still more. 
Twit him with inability to ride, and at 
psychological moment wager him he can’t ride 
rom Berlin to Shanghai and back again. 


Thus :—/Japs 
Hokusai already excited: 
Champagne ad lib. 


If the bait takes he'll go. If he goes he'll 
either get lost or killed or arrested. At any 
rate, before he can return Adeline can be safely 
disposed of. 

The scheme was weak, but it succeeded. 
Champagne and discussion were so 
adroitly mixed that Hokusai, though by 
no means ‘‘ mixed” himself, was stimu- 
lated to a quite needless faith in the 
rectitude of things, and was led on and 
on till he accepted Blumensch6n’s bet of 
2,000 thalers that he could not ride from 
Berlin to Shanghai and back again; 
which being duly recorded, the world for 
Blumenschén was young once more, 
notwithstanding that a sneering Major 
warned him that he had mistaken the 
Jap’s quality, and under-rated his ability 
and endurance. The Major had seen 
something of Hokusai before, and had 
heard more. But this the Lieutenant did 
not know, and he dismissed the warning 
from his mind with a series of private 
ejaculations, the English equivalents of 
which are Pish! Bah! Bosh! 

Next morning two things happened. 
First, Hokusai realised his mistake: saw 
the misery of a long and possibly final 
separation from his northern goddess, 
and cried, ‘‘O Fool—to risk thy life’s 
felicity on a petty quibble!” And, 
second, Blumenschén’s regiment had a 
surprise parade and swift departure to 
a distant mining district where strikers, 
socialists, and anarchists were having 
high jinks. To his intense disgust, there- 
fore, Blumensché6n missed the joy of 
assisting at Hokusai’s departure. 

In a hurried letter 
to his aunt, however, 
he told her of his 
ruse, and begged her 
to telegraph directly 
the Jap was off. In 
a day or two the 
longed-for informa- 
tion came :— 

‘“ Hokusai left at 
five this morning. Accompanied to frontier 
by several officers. All well.” 

“ Huzza!” he screeched, and danced a 
fantastic pas seul in a fine frenzy of joy. 
‘* Adeline and the repute of my house are 
saved!” 

The officers returned to Berlin and re- 
ported that Hokusai was over the border, 
and when last seen was going extremely 
well. Betting on his winning the wager, 
on his losing himself as well as the bet, 
on his being killed, was brisk. Presently 
the wire flashed his arrival at Vienna, 





SATSUMA HOKUSAT’S LONG DISTANCE RIDE. 


and almost at the same moment Ludwig 
received another telegram :— 
“ Return at once. Adeline disappeared.” 
TONNER UND BuiTzeEN! He got leave, 
and posted back in fume and funk. At 
a station he bought a paper, and read :— 


THE JAPANESE COLONEL’S GREAT 
RIDE. 
RoMANTIC RuMOUR. 

Vienna. March 20. 10 a.m.—Colonel 
Hokusai left this morning, horse and man 
being in excellent condition. It is reported 
that, before starting, he was privately married 
toa European lady of great beauty and dis- 
tinguished bearing. 


Fury and death! Rushed he to his 
aunt, who read the paragraph, and said, 
“Of course. This is all your fault!” 

Bounded he grievously to the General, 
who said, ‘* Pah ! You are out-strategied, 
out-manoceuvred, deafen. You're an ass. 
Get out.” 

Comfortless went he tothe Club, and 
the men there tittered, or stared, or 
laughed outright. What! Was it known ? 
Oh, yes. The evening papers knew all 
about it, and printed in large type :— 


“Vienna. Later.—The lady married to 
Colonel Hokusai is said to be Fraulein 
Adeline von Blumenschin, niece of the famous 
General.” 


SACKCLOTH AND ASHES ! 
home and hid himself. 
morrow brought gall 
from Adeline herself :— 


“Iudwig! You have often thwarted me, 
bul Iam at last even with you. TI discovered 
your mean trick in time to defeat it. Colonel 
Hokusai will win the bet; and when he 
returns to Berlin, I shall accompany him as 
his wife. I married him this morning. Con- 
gratulate me, Ludwig; but never more trifle 
with your affectionate 


He went 
In vain. The 
and wormwood 


** Adeline.” 


Ludwig . felt as if a lunatic asylum 
would be paradise; and even his aunt, 
who was more used to things, expressed 
a desire to end her days in rural retire- 
ment. The Lady Friend said it was just 
what she expected—which was not true. 
As for the General, he laughed—for the 
first and only time in his life: a grim 
cachinnation. Then he cut Ludwig out 
of his will, settled his whole fortune on 
Adeline, and wrote a note to the Chief of 
the Staff. People said, at least, that he 
did so, and that his note was the Cause 
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the Effect being that at this moment 
Ludwig (having been incontinently de- 
spatched on an empty mission to East 
Africa) meditates solitary in a stuffy tent 
upon the vanity of human wishes, and 
feels that five minutes of the Tongue- 
Twister would be indeed a godsend. 

a * * = * * 


There remains to tell the discovery ot 
the plot. It was, as always, the ‘‘in- 
criminating document.” Judicious Aunty 
dropped that letter, which was found 
by imperious Adeline. Satsuma, quietly 
arranging his affairs, received a scented 
summons, and attended with alacrity, to 
hear the whole plot disclosed, and 
to be made to see (as a woman in love 
will make a man to see, if occasion de- 
mands) that, an he would, he could take 
her with him, and so at one blow defeat 
his enemies and attain his fondest hopes 
and hers. Result: a brief, impassioned, 
highly effective and satisfactory scene, 
followed by the hatching of the counter- 
plot. He planned everything in a trice— 
that undersized Japanese Colonel: how 
he should start alone; how she at the 
last possible moment should slip away 
disguised to Vienna; how he would 
marry her there and settle her comfort- 
ably till he should return. All which, 
you see was done. 

The months passed—long, anxious 
months for her, tiresome and dangerous 
for him, until at last he turned up 
again in Vienna, travel-stained and thin, 
but still. the bright and charming Sat- 
suma of old. And it came to pass that 
she rode side by side with him into 
Berlin, a vast crowd cheering frantic 
welcome. And the Emperor, who had 
heard the whole story, sent Satsuma 
an exclusive Order, with a flamboyant 
autograph letter. Thus once again he was 
the Lion of the Hour, only more so ; while 
she was the most magnificent and spirited 
Lioness society has yet spoiled its very 
best dresses to see. 

So endeth the story of Satsuma Hoku- 
sai’s long-distance ride. 


Postscript: By Wordy Flashbold, 
LL.D., war correspondent of the London 
Storm :— 

‘*The sneering Major’s warning was 
sound. I knew Hokusai years ago at 
Aldershot. He proved himself a smart 
cavalry officer, and one of the best tent- 
peggers in the camp. He was, in fact, 
trained in England, and was for a time a 
popular member of the Quorn.” 
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LAS, alas, most 

of the pretty 

white foxgloves we 

planted out by the 

boggy hollow just 

below the tennis- 

lawn have come to 

nothing! The 

heather and bracken 

of the moor have 

outgrown them and 

throttledthem. They 

made a hard fight 

for life, in their petty Thermopyle— 
one or two of them, indeed, are still 
vattling with inexhaustible courage against 
the countless hordes of sturdy natives that 
choke and overshadow them; but die 
they must in the end, unless I step in 
betimes as earthly providence to thin out 
the furze and enrich the niggard soil for 
the struggling strangers. They remind me 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts. 
Foxgloves, you know, cannot compete 
with ling or Scotch heather on its native 
heath. They are denizens of a deeper 
and richer mould, growing generally on 
fat wayside banks or in the ditches by 
hedgerows — always the wealthiest and 
most luxuriantly manured of any wild 
places, because there birds perch, and 
wild animals take refuge, and snails and 
beetles die, and robins perish, that hedge- 
row weeds may batten on their decaying 
bodies. The hedge, in point of fact, is 
the main shelter and asylum for beasties 
great and small in our workyday England. 
There the hedgehog skulks, and the field- 
mouse hides, and the sparrow builds her 
nest, and the slow-worm suns himself; 
there the rabbit burrows, and the cuckoo 
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sits mocking, and the dormouse dreams, 
and the lizard lies in wait for the dancing 
midges. All the waste richness pf the 
field finds its rest at last by the roots of 
the whitethorn, to reappear in due time 
as red campion and herb-robert, as 
faint-scented may and tall military spikes 
of purple foxglove. 

But when you sow or transplant these 
lush herbs of the hedgerow on to the bare 
and open heath, they come into competi- 
tion at once with other and far hardier 
upland bushes. The plants of the moor 
are indeed unlike such pampered 
odalisques of the deep banks and rich 
lowlands. Stern children of the heights, 
their stems are hard and wiry, their leaves 
small and dry; their flowers feel like 
tissue-paper; their growing shoots have 
noae of that luxuriant tenderness, that 
translucent delicacy, which characterises 
the long sprays of hedgerow dogrose and 
hedgerow bramble. All is arid and parsi- 
monious, as in some Highland cottage. 
Our daintily bred foxgloves, decayed gentle- 
women, stunted and dwarfed in _ that 
inhospitable soil, can scarce find nutri- 
ment in the thirsty sand to send up a 
feeble parody of their purple spikes; in 
long droughts they droop and fail for 
lack of a drop of water. You must make 
a deep pocket of garden mould in the 
midst of the heath if you want them to 
thrive; and even then, unless you keep 
constantly cutting down the heather and 
gorse about them, they are overtopped 
and outlived by the native vegetation. 

To dwellers in towns, that mere phrase, 
“the struggle for life among plants” 
seems a quaint exaggeration. They cannot 
believe that creatures so rooted and so 
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passive as 

plants can 

struggle at 

all for any- 

thing. The 

pitched 

battles of 

the animals 

they can 

understand, 

because 

they can see 

the kestrel 

swooping 

down upon the linnet, the 
weasel scenting the spoor 
of the rabbit to his burrow. 
But the pitched battle of 
the plants sounds to them 
but a violent metaphor, a 
poetical trick of language, 
a notion falsely pressed 
into the service of the 
naturalist by some mis- 
taken analogy. In reality, 
those few of us who have 
fully read ourselves into 
the confidence and _inti- 
macy of the beautiful 
green things know well 
that nowhere on earth is 
the struggle for life so 
real, so intense, so con- 
tinuous, so merciless as 
among the herbs and 
flowers. Every weed in 
the meadows, every 
creeper in the woodland, 
is battling for its own hand 
each day and all day long 
against a crushing com- 
petition. It is battling for 
food and drink, for air 
and sunlight, for a place 
to stand in, for a right to 
existence. Its rivals 
around are striving hard 
with their roots to deprive 
it of its fair share of water 
and of manure; are striving 
hard with their leaves to 
forestall it in access to 
carbonic acid and sun- 
shine; are striving hard 
with their flowers to entice 
away the friendly bee and 
the fertilising beetle; are 
striving hard with their 
winged or protected seeds 
GROWING GENERALLY ON FAT WAYSIDE BANKS. to anticipate the vacant 
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spots on which it fain would cast its own 
feeble offspring. A struggle for the Hinéer- 
land goes on without ceasing. The very 
fact that plants can hardly move at all from 
the spot where they grow makes the com- 
petition in the end all the fiercer. They 
are perpetually intriguing among stones and 
crannies to insinuate their roots here, and 
to get beforehand on their rivals with their 
seedlings there; they fight for drops of 
water after summer showers like the 
victims shut up in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta; they spread their leaves close 
in rosettes along the ground, so as to 
monopolise space and kill down competi- 
tion ; they press upward toward the sun so 
as to catch the first glance of the bountiful 
rays, and to grasp before their neighbours 
at every floating speck of carbonic acid. 
This is no poetic fancy. It is sober and 
literal biological truth. The green fields 
around us are one vast field of battle. 
And you can realise it at once if you only 
think what we mean by a flower-garden. 
We want to induce peonies and hollyhocks 
and geraniums and roses to smile around 
our houses, and what do we do for them ? 
We “make a bed,” as we say; in other 
words, we begin by clearing away all the 
stouter and better-adapted native com- 
petitors. Go, dock and thistle; go, grass 
and nettle! We will have pansies here, 
and sweet-peas, and gilly-flowers! So we 
root them all up, turn and break the stiff 
clods, put in rich leaf-mould, manure it 
from the farmyard, and plant at measured 
distances the components of our nosegay. 
Tall white garden Jilies take the place 
of knotweed ; the larkspur mocks the sky 
where the dandelion spread before its 
golden constellations. Yet even so, we 
have not permanently secured our end. 
Original sin reappears as ragwort and 
hawkweed. Every day or two we must 
go round, and “weed the beds” as we 
say; the very familiarity of phrase and act 
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blinds our minds to the truth that what we 
are really doing is to limit the struggle, to 
check the competition. We pull up here 
a shepherd’s-purse and there a chickweed, 
that the Iceland poppies may have room 
to raise their black-capped buds, and that 
the groundsel may not steal all the light 
and air from our shrinking nemophilas. 
Relax your care for a week or two, and 
what then do you find? The goosefoots 
and couch-grasses have lived down the 
mignonette ; the russet docks are over- 
shadowing your white Japanese anem- 
ones. Abandon the garden for a year, 
and the native vegetation has avenged 
itself on the intruders in a war of 
extermination. The thistles have cut off 
the lilies-of-the-valley as Israel cut off the 
Canaanites ; not a spike remains of your 
sky-blue monkshood before the purple 
standard of the victorious burdocks. Here 
and there, it is true, some hardy perennial, 
some stout iris or sweet-william, armed 
with its sword-shaped foliage, will continue ~ 
the unequal strife for a miserable year or 
two of guerrilla warfare, like Hereward 
Wake in the Isle of Ely; but sooner or 
later the stronger will win, and your garden 
will become a mere nursery of weeds, 


whose flying thistle-down will invade and 


usurp the neighbouring meadows. 

Plants, in point of fact, have more needs 
than animals; therefore, perforce, they 
struggle harder. The beasts require but 
food and drink; the herbs require from 
the soil water and nitrogenous matter for 
their roots; they require from the air, 
carbon, which is their true solid food, for 
their leaves ; they need sunlight, which is 
the motive power, for their growth and 
assimilation, inseéts to fertilise them, birds 
or breezes to disperse their seeds. For 
all these they struggle ceaselessly among 
themselves; and the struggle is all the 
deadlier because it is carried on at such 
very close quarters. 





TO HIS MUSE. 


Whither, mad maiden, wilt thou roam? 
Far safer ‘twere to stay at home ; 

Where thou mayst sit, and piping, please 
The poor and private cottages. —HERRICK. 





“POPAREL 


“bplighe Hopkins 


O one was stirring in the garden of 
N the Hétel des Roses in Palermo, 
though it was nine o’clock on a warm 
February morning. This was unusual ; 
but everything was a little unusual in and 
about the Hétel des Roses that morn- 
ing. 

Frecentty, a young man, evidently an 
Englishman, slim, fair-haired, with wide 
blue eyes, and a singularly guileless 


expression, vame stealing on the scene, 


surveying his path with caution, Avoid- 
ing the open lawn, he crept through the 
lemon trees along the side of the high 
garden wall. To him, a moment later, 
there appeared a very pretty girl, 
evidently French, in whose greeting of 
the young man timidity and pleasure 
were mingled, 

“ Tiens{ It is you, Monsieur Geof- 
frey?” she whispered, 

“Yes, dear mademoiselle—I may call 
you Cécile? A thousand thanks! Yes, 
itis I,” said the young man, whose name 
was Geoffrey Graham. 

‘* Mais, it is very imprudent, Monsieur 
Geoffrey! Papa——” 

“T must see the Colonel to-day,” 
broke in the young man; ‘‘ you must 
let me speak to him to-day.” 

“But no, but no!” cried the young 
lady in alarm, ‘‘ To-day is a terrible 
day! Oh, what a day! Something has 
happened. He is enraged, He storms. 
He has taken out his pistol, and his 
swords—two swords and two pistols— 
and now he is fighting a duel——” 

“What!” 

“Before the looking-glass in his bed- 
room. He says to some invisible person, 


‘Monsieur, I shall have the honour to 
inflict on you a wound to cherish and to 
dream of!’ It is dreadful. Monsieur 
Geoffrey, if you were to propose for me 
to-day, he would be capable of shooting 
you through the heart, over and over 
again!” 

‘*The good, brave man! _ But, dear 
mademoiselle—I may call you Cécile? A 
thousand thanks! I could perhaps ex- 
plain. I almost think I know——” 

‘* Mais non! You must not approach 
him at all. Not to-day. You see you 
are as yet scarcely known to him. And 
now, do not stay. Fly! He may be 
coming, He will make sauéer the whole 
hotel, he vows !” 

‘* Then I will leave you, dear mademoi- 
selle, for the present. I am going on a 
little errand this morning which is entirely 
in the interests of Colonel Poparel, your 
brave father, If I succeed, be sure that 
he will be delighted. You shall know 
when [| return. Dear mademoiselle, 
good-bye !” 

** Au revoir, Monsieur Geoffrey!” 

‘**T may call you Cécile?” 

‘* Mais oui, Monsieur Geoffrey,” lower- 
ing her eyes, 

‘* A thousand thanks!” 

He snatched a kiss and fled. 

Another petticoat fluttered through the 
lemons,: and Pétunia, the maid of 
Mademoiselle Cécile, advanced on tip-toe 
to her mistress. 

‘“*Is there any news?” asked Cécile 
anxiously. ‘‘ Where is papa? What is 
he doing ?” 

‘* Mademoiselle, he is stillfurious. He 
has changed the patch on his nose for a 
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black one, which gives him the look of —I 
daren’t say what. And, mademoiselle, 
he can be heard from the chimney-tops 
tothe kitchen. He swears. Oh, he 
swears ‘-Morbleu !’ ‘ Parbleu !’ ‘ Corbleu !’ 
‘ Szcréb1——’” 


‘Hush! You will split my ears. It 


COLONEL 


POPAREL. 


mademoiselle knows, I am engaged to be 
married.” 

And Pétunia gathered her skirts to- 
gether, and made a swift and silent détour 
towards the hotel. 

‘*T wish to-day were over!” sighed 
‘* Papa, papa, are you looking for 


Cécile. 


‘‘! SHALL POUNCE UPON HIM THIS MORNING—AND THEN! ” 


isenough for papa to use those expressions. 
Thank goodness dear papa uses them in 
an innocent way of his own; at least I 
hope so. Has he discovered nothing ?” 

‘* Nothing, mademoiselle. He has now 
sent for the manager, who, as you know, 
was not in the hotel last night.” 

‘‘Listen, Pétunia; he is calling me, I 
think.” 

Pétunia bent her head in the direction 
of the hotel. A series of abrupt and 
violent sounds stirred the air in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘‘It is his voice certainement ; but I do 
not think he is calling you, mademoiselle. 
No; he says ‘ Morbleu!’ ‘ Corbl——’” 

“* Assez!” said Cécile. ‘‘There! I 
told you he wanted me. He is coming 
through the trees.” 

‘Then I dare not stay, mademoiselle. 
He bristles with deadly weapons, and, as 


me? Iam here,” she cried, running with 
a face of concern to meet a short, crisp- 
featured, elderly gentleman, with an enor- 
mous white moustache and _ imperial, 
who was proceeding through the garden 
by bounds. The upper ridge of his for- 
midable hooked nose carried an inch of 
black sticking-plaster, which took nothing 
from the fierceness of his expression. 

‘*My angel, I will not be pacified!” 
exclaimed Colonel Poparel. ‘‘Two 
hundred thousand thunders, and an- 
other! They have not yet found him, 
but I shall pounce upon him this morn- 
ing—and then! Ah, mon Dieu! then you 
shall see a vengeance. TZéte dieu’ Your 
father grows old, my angel, but he is still 
terrible in battle! Sapristi / It is my 
birthday, and it will be my twenty-seventh 
duel.” 

‘“Oh, papa dear, when will you have 
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Will you not be calm 
Suppose it 


done with them ? 
until you know everything ? 
had been an accident r 

‘* An accident, my angel! B-r-r-r! Did 
you not hear the laugh which followed the 
missile? It was a laugh in the last 
vowel ; a laugh in U ”—the Colonel, of 
course, gave the vowel its French pro- 
nunciation——-‘‘ and the laugh in J is 
always a laugh of malice. My angel, a 
missile like that”—the Colonel clapped 
his hand to the sticking-plaster—‘‘ fol- 


THE MANAGER TURNED ABOUT, 
TOWARDS THE HOTEL. 


lowed by a laugh in U, is an accident 
which one explains at the sword’s point. 
Saprelotte |” 

“Then our holiday is spoiled,” quavered 
Cécile ; ‘‘our beautiful little holiday in 
Palermo ; the holiday you had promised 
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yourself for years, papa; the holiday 
which was to celebrate the memory of 
Garibaldi.” 

‘*A sacred festival!” said Colonel 
Poparel, solemnly raising his hat. ‘‘ Yes, 
I had promised it to myself; I, a volun- 
teer of his in that great Sicilian Revolu- 
tion thirty-two years ago. I was to go 
over again the ground I trod with that 
sublime man. TZiens/ I discovered yes- 
terday one of my own bullet-holes in a 
brick in a house near the quay. I have 


AND PELTED 


offered twenty francs for the brick. But 
it is not Garibaldi to-day! I have 
measured the ground for another affair.” 
‘* But if you would think, papa és 
‘* My angel, I have sent for the manager 
of the hotel, and I see him shuffling to- 
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wards me. Leave me; I may have an 


affair with this animal.” 
‘‘Papa, papa, you will not kill the 
Promise me that you will not 


manager ? 
kill him.” 

‘* Va fen, petite. Such people die. No 
one troubles to kill them. They are the 
business of nature.” 

The manager salaamed to Cécile as she 
passed him. 

‘Monsieur le Colonel wished to see 
me ?” he said to Colonel Poparel. 

‘* Sapristi /” said the Colonel. 

‘*Monsieur le Colonel?” 
manager. 

‘* Saprelotte !”” said the Colonel. 

‘Monsieur le Colonel?” said the 
manager. 

‘* Nom @un chien!” said the Colonel. 

‘*T have the honour to wait for mon- 
sieur,” said the manager. 

‘*Listen!” said Colonel Poparel. ‘I 
am tattooed from head to foot—” 

** Monsieur !” 

‘*__with the wounds I have received in 
honourable combat. I am carved, quar- 
tered, and mapped with them. I have 
fought north, east, south, and west; and 
you may read the geography of Europe 
upon me in sword-cuts !” 

‘* The name of Monsieur le Colonel is as 
good as a field-battery, and the hotel 
derives honour from his presence,” said 
the manager. 

‘‘It is to Palermo that I have had to 
come,” continued Colonel Poparel, not 
heeding these encomiums, ‘‘ to receive 
my first inglorious scar,—to Palermo, 
which I first entered at daybreak, sword 
in hand, at the shoulder of the illustrious 
Garibaldi.” 

‘“‘The liberator of his country—and 
Monsieur le Colonel was at his shoulder,” 
murmured the manager, 

‘* You observe the manner in which my 
face is decorated to-day,” continued Col- 
onel Poparel. ‘Last night I conducted 
mademoiselle, my daughter, to the da/ 
masqué. On our return, as I was assisting 
her from the carriage, I was all at once 
the victim of an incredible assault.” 

‘* Monsieur !” 

‘** Attention! From the window of an 
apartment on the highest floor of this 
hotel an object was suddenly hurled at 
me.” 

‘* Ah, monsieur, what a history !” 

‘*] was stunned, parbleu/ and nearly 
felled to the earth, corbleu/ but I picked 
the thing up, morbleu / and what was it?” 

** Monsieur——?” 


said the 


COLONEL POPAREL. 


‘*A guide-book, compiled in English 
by aGerman. Sapristi ! a combined attack 
by England and Germany, directed from 
a bedroom window in the dark upon a 
veteran soldier of France! Crédié/” 

‘« Mais, Monsieur le Colonel, some little 
unblessed accident r 

‘* Taisez-vous | There was also a laugh— 
a laugh in U; a laugh charged with the 
malice of all the enemies of France!” 

‘* Tiens donc! He laughed in U, mon- 
sieur? It is grave then, the laugh in 
OU? ” 

‘* Tete bleu! It is the laugh of a 
scoundrel, of an assassin who would 
slay with a scurvy German guide-book 
from bedroom windows in the dark! 
Learn, Monsieur le Directeur, that there 
are only two honest laughs—the laugh in 
A and the laugh in O. If you have the 
habit of laughing in any other vowel, I 
beg that you will not laugh in my hear- 
ing. For myself, I laugh in O, which is 
the laugh of brave men and soldiers ; but 
I do not laugh to-day. Find for me the 
villain in this hotel who laughs in U.” 

‘* Monsieur le Colonel knows nothing 
then?” 

‘* Pardieu, yes! havea proof. Voila. 

The Colonel whipped from his pocket a 
guide-book in a familiar red cover. 

‘The object which—which fell, mon- 
sieur?” 

‘©The bomb which was hurled, mon- 
sieur !” 

‘* Pardon! And monsieur knows not to 
whom it belongs ?” 

‘* There is a name inside. Read it!” 

The manager, in some agitation, turned 
to the fly-leaf of the book, whereon was in- 
scribed the name of ‘‘ Edward Rolleston.” 

‘* Ed-e-ward Rol-les-ton !” said Colonel 
Poparel, rolling the syllables with a 
dreadful emphasis. ‘‘ Where is Ed-e-ward 
Rol-les-ton, who shoots brave men in the 
dark with his villainous German guide- 
book ?” 

‘*Monsieur, he must certainly be a 
guest in the hotel. Zh dien, 1 shall find 
him and demand of him an explanation. 
One must not be a patriot in this way in 
the Hdtel des Roses. Won, non, Cest 
vilain! Monsieur le Colonel must have 
his reparation.” 

‘‘Nothing less than every drop of 
blood in his body,” said the Colonel. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur le Colonel is a terrible 
man! I tremble for this Englishman.” 

‘Produce him!” said Colonel Poparel. 

‘* Monsieur, I shall inquire for him at 
once.” 


,” 
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‘*] will await him here. If there is 
a surgeon in the hotel, let him be in 
readiness.” 

‘* Pray heaven there is no Rolleston !” 
said the manager to himself as he hurried 
from the Colonel. ‘‘ But in that case he 
is capable of challenging the whole hotel. 
I should do well to send for the police.” 

As the manager beat an anxious 
retreat from that stormy presence, 
Mademoiselle Cécile came peeping again 
amid the lemon trees. 

Close behind her she heard an amorous 
whisper, ‘‘ Dear mademoiselle ! ” 

She turned to behold the ardent youth 
with the very wide blue eyes. 

‘Dear mademoiselle—I may call you 
Cécile? A thousand thanks! The errand 
that I mentioned——” 

‘*Monsieur Geoffrey,” interrupted Cécile 
in an alarmed whisper, ‘the is here! It 
is, oh, so dangerous! He has decided to 
kill somebody. Fly once more!” 

‘* But, dear mademoiselle, am I the 
person he would——” 

‘Ah, he does not stop to think. He 
often destroys persons by mistake. Fly!” 

‘* But tell him that——” 

‘*Oh, I im-plore you !” 

‘“‘Then I go, dear mademoiselle. 
may——” 

‘*Yes, yes; oh, yes! Adieu!” 

‘‘] have a fear at my heart that it is 
he. Of, cel!’ murmured Cécile, as she 
followed with furtive eyes the young 
man’s unwilling exit. When he had dis- 
appeared, she turned to rejoin her father ; 
but at that moment the manager came 
out again from the hotel, and hurried 
towards Colonel Poparel. Cécile shrank 
back, and ran away—after Geoffrey. 

‘* Monsieur,” said the manager to 
Colonel Poparel, ‘‘ we have a real mystery 
on hand. There has been no gentleman 
of the name of Rolleston in the hotel.” 

‘“* Ma foi, no! There has been no 
‘gentleman’ of that name. But there 
has been a scoundrel of the name whom 
I desire to maim for life.” 

‘* Monsieur le Colonel, there is no such 
person in the hotel!” 

‘‘What! You tell me that to my 
face, when I have here the rascally bundle 
of German lies with which he tried to 
assassinate me in the dark! Voyez-vous, 
Monsieur le Directeur, I am a man to 
whom it is not prudent to recount fables.” 

Thé manager, nearing desperation, 
wrung his hands with piti:.1 gestures. 

‘* Monsieur le Colonel, I have searched 
the visitors’ book, I have examined every 
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waiter and chambermaid in the hotel. 
There has never been a person of the 
name of Rolleston in the Hdédtel des 
Roses.” 

‘*T am to be baulked then, fein? 1 am 
tostandas a target for some beggarly free- 
shooter in the attic of your sacré hotel, 


GEOFFREY HAD HIS UPPER PERSON CONCEALED 
UNDER AN ENORMOUS SICILIAN SADDLE, 


and am not to make a d——d dead circular 
ticket Saxon of him in return, ein? 
Vanish, animal, before I blow you in 
pieces! Prepare my bill! I have done 
with your Hétel des Roses. The soil of 
Palermo is no longer fit for the feet of 
a volunteer of Garibaldi!” 

And in the moment of alluding to his 
feet, Colonel Poparel raised one of them 
with so terrific a menace, that the manager, 
with a bleached face, turned about and 
pelted towards the hotel, 
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‘A very good morning to you, 
Colonel,” cried a cheery voice in English ; 
and a stalwart, sun-browned young man 
came forward. 

‘‘Ah!” said Colonel Poparel, his 
features relaxing considerably, ‘‘ here is 
one who does not laugh in U/ Good- 
morning, my friend. Why, I have not 
seen you for two days. You have been 
away from the hotel ?” 

‘* No, but I have been out all day for 
two days. I was. out at seven this 
morning, exploring and making some 
famous notes.” —, 

‘Yes, yes; for the great romance of 
Garibaldi. Zenez, you have not found 
the saddle yet,—the saddle riddled with 
bullets which served that lion’s head for a 
pillow?” 

The new comer was a young English- 
man who was collecting materials for a 
novel on the Sicilian Revolution of 
Garibaldi. In the Hétel Bristol at 
Naples he had met Colonel Poparel, who 
had waxed enthusiastic over his mission ; 
and while the Colonel had fought the 
whole campaign over again for the benefit 
of the novelist, the novelist’s friend who 
was travelling with him had made surrep- 
titious love to the Colonel’s daughter. 
Colonel Poparel was a rapacious collector 
of Garibaldian relics, of which he said his 
house in Paris was un vrai petit musée. 
He was now hunting for the old saddle 
which the Liberator had carried with him 
through the campaign, and which the 
Colonel had been told was in_ the 
possession of a former ‘* Red Shirt” in 
Palermo. 

‘*No,” said the novelist; ‘‘ the saddle 
is not yet forthcoming ; but I believe I’m 
on the track of it, and my friend was to 
make a special hunt for it to-day. But, 
Colonel, what has happened? You've 
met with an accident? And you look 
quite upset, I declare !” 

‘** Ah, my friend, an atrocity! An out- 
rage the most unheard of! Figures-vous 
that, last night———” and in a moment 
Colonel Poparel had plunged again into 
that lurid history. 

‘*Extraordinary indeed!” said the 
novelist, when he had heard it to the final 
word, including Colonel Poparel’s obser- 
vations on laughter. 

** And you refuse to believe that it was 
an accident, Colonel ?” 

‘* Mon cher ami, 1 have expounded to 
you my philosophy of laughter. The 
laugh in U, everywhere and at all times, 
precludes the possibility of accident ; and 
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it is because he laughed in U that I shall 
be satisfied with nothing less than every 
drop of blood in the body of Ed-e-ward 
Rol-les-ton.” 

At that name the novelist bounded as 
though Colonel Poparel had bestowed on 
him the kick with which he had menaced 
the manager. 

‘“ Whose blood, 
blood did you say?” 

‘* The blood of Ed-e-ward Rol-les-ton,” 
said Colonel Poparel slowly. 

‘‘ Incredible!” exclaimed the novel- 
ist. 

‘You know him, hein? You can bring 
me face to face?” cried the Colonel with 
a fierce delight. ‘‘ Zenez, cher jeune homme, 
you shall be my second! You shall 
witness the encounter of the age. Yes, 
with your own eyes you shall behold 
wounds to cherish and to dream of. I 
shall inflict them, and Ed-e-ward Rol-les- 
ton will receive them. Ah, I knew well 
that you would befriend me!” 

‘Colonel Poparel, it is to Edward 
Rolleston that you are speaking!” 

‘* Mor-dieu |” 

This, in a choking tone, on the part of 
Colonel Poparel, after one of those pauses 
which contain all the mysterious terrors of 
the universe. 

‘**You!—You tell me that you are 
Ed-e-ward Rol-les-ton! You!” 

‘‘ That is indeed my name, Colonel.” 

‘* Then,” very frigidly, ‘‘ it appears that 
monsieur has a variety of names ?” 

**Not at all. The nom de plume which | 
gave you is the name that I am generally 
known by. I am, however, Edward 
Rolleston.” 

‘* Bon! It is enough for me,” said 
Colonel Poparel as icily as_ before. 
‘* Monsieur slept in the hotel last night?” 

“Ten.” 

‘*And monsieur was in his room at 
half-past ten o’clock ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And this is also the guide-book of 
monsieur ?” 

‘* Certainly !” 

‘* Allons donc! Crest fint. We are agreed !” 

** As to what, Colonel ?” 

** Corbleu, Monsieur Ed-e-ward Rol-les- 
ton! When one has the fancy to go 
shooting in the dark with one’s guide- 
book e 

** Upon that point I must undeceive you, 
Colonel. This book was not in my hands 
at all last night.” 

Colonel Poparel shrugged his shoulders. 
Then, as the coveted encounter, so near 


Colonel? Whose 
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but a moment since, seemed now more 
than ever remote, his wrath blazed anew, 
and he dashed into another pretext of 
quarrel. 

‘* And you would write of Garibaldi— 
you! But no; I say you shall not! I 
say it, mot gui parle. It is a task too 
great for you. Your countrymen did not 
know how to appreciate him. In London, 
half-a-crown was stolen from him. Yes, 
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Rolleston felt that the situation was 
within touch of its climax. 

‘* Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you see 
no one coming?” he murmured beneath 
his breath. 

A singular procession of two came in 
sight. Geoffrey headed it, his upper 
person concealed under an enormous 
Sicilian saddle. At alittle distance Cécile 
followed demurely, and seemed to con- 


“ALLOW ME TO OFFER YOU THE SADDLE OF GARIBALDI.” 


he told me so. Come, we shall quarrel 
about that! I shall say that you are in- 
capable of doing justice to that great man. 
You shall contradict me. But I allow no 
one to contradict me, and—voi/a—our 
affair is arranged again!” 

‘“Colonel,” replied Rolleston, with 
grave good humour, ‘‘I am well aware 
of my deficiencies where your hero Gari- 
baldi is concerned.” 

‘* Morbleu, | am fallen on feeble times !” 
said Colonel Poparel despairingly. 


template with a mild curiosity the phen- 
omenon in front of her. 


“One moment, Colonel!” said 
Rolleston. ‘‘ I think that my explanation 
may be at hand.” 

He darted towards the saddle. 

** Ts that you, Geoff ?” 

*¢ Yes.” 

** Look here, you duffer ; did you take 
Baedeker out of my room last night ?” 

** Yes; I wanted to read up Garibaldi,” 

** Did you chuck it at anybody ?” 
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‘*No; but I let it fall out of window. 
I fancy it dropped on some one. There 
was an awfully beautiful girl—looked like 
Cécile—she lets me call her Cécile now— 
getting out of a carriage in a yellow silk 
domino—and——” 

‘‘Oh! Wa, there! Well, look -here, 
in five minutes more I might have been a 
dead man for it. What have you got on 
your moonstruck head ?” 

‘*The saddle of Garibaldi !—genuine, 
Ed!” 

‘* Well, it may just save you. At a 
critical moment you will say, ‘ Colonel, 
allow me to present you with the saddle, 
riddled with bullets, which served that 
lion’s head for a pillow.’ Follow me.” 

** Colonel,” said Rolleston, ‘‘my ex- 
planation and my apology are before you. 
My friend, Mr. Graham, is in love with 
your daughter. In his emotion at seeing 
her in a yellow silk domino last night, he 
let my Baedeker fall on you. He is ready 
to offer you satisfaction.” 

‘* Eh?” said Geoffrey, ridding himself 
of the saddle. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Cécile, 
alarm. 

‘* Bon!” said the Colonel. ‘‘I am 
charmed with your friend. The choice 


in fresh 


of weapons,” he continued cheerfully, 


‘“‘belongs to me; but your friend is 
young, and I[ waive that right. Monsieur,” 
to Graham, ‘‘I have pistols and swords 
up stairs. I can recommend either, for I 
have proved them both.” 

‘* Oh, papa, papa!” pleaded Cécile. 

** My angel, do you wish to return to 
the academy of Madame Bonnechose ?” 

**Oh no, papa!” 

‘* Then be silent, my angel!” 

** Colonel Poparel,” stammered Geoffrey 
hurriedly, ‘‘ allow me to offer you the— 
the pillow, riddled with saddles, which— 
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which served 
bullet!” 

‘* Tdiot !” said Rolleston. 

‘* En effet,” remarked Colonel Poparel, 
“your friend has an original taste in 
bullets. Last night it was the guide- 
book ; to-day it is the saddle of Gari- 
baldi.” 

‘*Colonel Poparel,” said Rolleston, 
‘* my friend is a nervous young man with 
the best heart in the world, an income of 
43,000 a year, and a burning desire to 
marry your daughter.” 

“Nom dun petit bonhomme!” said 
Colonel Poparel. Then, reflecting a 
moment, he added, ‘‘ But your friend 
laughs in U. It is impossible for me to 
receive a son-in-law who laughs in U.” 

Geoffrey, unable to control himself, 
melted into laughter. 

‘* Tiens /”” exclaimed Colonel Poparel. 
‘* He laughs in A to-day.” 

**Colonel Poparel,” said Rolleston, 
‘‘in congenial company, he is the best 
laugher in Europe. Also, as you per- 
ceive, he has been so fortunate as to dis- 
cover the saddle—” 

‘* Riddled with bullets,” put in Geoffrey. 

‘‘_ which served that lion’s head for a 
pillow,” added Colonel Poparel. ‘‘ Then, 
for the sake of my museum, I accept 
him. But he must always laugh in 4 or 
in O/ My angel,” to Cécile, ‘‘ embrace 
your husband !”’ 

‘*T have never dared to disobey you, 
papa,” said Cécile. 

At about this time a certain contadino, 
who had a farm on the outskirts of 
Palermo, was observed by his friends to 
be sporting a splendid new saddle on his 
mule. 

‘© Ma, che diavolo, dow 2 Tantica?” (But 
what the devil have you done with the 
old one ?) they asked. 


that lion’s head for a 
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A DAY IN THE NEW “CASTLE GARDEN.” 


By F. BALGARNIE. 


LLIS Island, the modern Castle 
Garden of New York, is un- 
doubtedly during the height of the emigra- 
tion season the most cosmopolitan centre 
in the wide world. There, on any day of 
the week, men, women, and children from 
every country in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
clad in every variety of garb—Teuton, 
Slav, Celt, Saxon, Hindoo, Arab, Turk, 
Greek, and Scandinavian—are gathered in 
crowds, chattering loudly in myriad 
tongues, gesticulating where speech is 
incomprehensible, and endeavouring by 
many a device to naturalise themselves 
as speedily as may be to their novel sur- 
roundings. 


America ! that hospitable land which is 
the bourn of their most ardent hopes and 
aspirations, in which they mean to make 
a free prosperous home, is still to some of 
them as far distant a reality as it was 


when they sauntered down the green 
slopes of Mount Hermon with tear- 
dimmed eyes, or said a sad farewell to the 
old moss-grown homestead in a Brittany 
apple orchard, or carried off a pot of 
shamrock from Queenstown Harbour. It 
is true that but a narrow river strip now 
separates the emigrants from the main- 
land, but it may prove to them an im- 
passable gulf, should the United States 
Government so determine. This dread 
uncertainty notwithstanding, care seems 
to sit lightly upon them, for the majority 
are in blissful ignorance of the new regu- 
lations which deny admittance to the 
absolutely destitute and infirm, as well as 
to the criminal. 

Stringent as is the law, the executive 
department under Colonel Weber, Inspec- 
tor-in-Chief, could not possibly be con- 
ducted in more humane and considerate 
fashion, and the whole staff of officers and 
matrons seem endowed with sensibilities 
as tender as their power of discernment is 
acute, 


It is a matter of almost every-day 


occurrence for three or even four thousand 
persons to pass through the hands of the 
emigration authorities, and it is this ever 
increasing influx which caused the trans- 
ference of head quarters from Castle 
Garden to the Barge Office, and within 
the last few months to Ellis Island in the 
North River, which is set apart purely for 
emigration purposes. Here a large 
oblong building has been specially erected, 
and with a square turret flanking each of 
its four corners, it is quite a conspicuous 
object on entering New York Harbour. 
Within is a large reception room where 
the emigrants wait their turn for passing 
through the turnstile and responding to 
the various interrogations as to nation- 
ality, age, trade, finance, and destination 
which are invariably addressed to them. 
Any one too ill to proceed on his journey 
or suffering from an infectious disorder is 
detained in the well-appointed hospital, 
and if necessary is ultimately transferred 
to the city hospital—this branch of the 
service alone costing the United States 
Government $100,000 per annum. 

Every assistance is also rendered to 
those in perplexity, for although a very 
large majority have booked themselves 
through to the State where they have 
friends or employment in readiness for 
them, there is a minority which imagines 
that New York is Eldorado, and that once 
set foot in the New World all anxieties are 
atanend. Itis suchas these who are alike 
th: despair of the statesman and of the 
philanthropist ; these shiftless beings who, 
with scarce a dollar to call their own, 
cherish wild ideas of fortunes to be won, or 
farms to be bestowed for the mere asking. 
While fair lands are waiting for the 
plough and dry deserts for the irrigator 
who shall make them ‘blossom as the 
rose,” hundreds and thousands of miles of 
distance prove the insuperable barrier 
which keeps the penniless emigrant in New 
York and adds to the miserable swarm of 
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persons of all nationalities which has 
made the Bowery a perfect byword—by 
reason of its terrible over-population, 
crowded into tenements, under conditions 
worse than any in London, only second 
in horror to the notorious Neapolitan 
chambers, or the honeycombed district of 
San Francisco known as Chinatown. 
When a Transatlantic Liner crosses the 


PEASANT GIRL IN SEARCH OF WORK. 


bar, the first class and intermediate pas- 
sengers are at once landed, while the steer- 
age contingent are detained and are trans- 
ferred to tenders, which carry them with 
bag and baggage to the Island where 
the business formularies must be trans- 


acted. The friends of the emigrants are 
in waiting. They have been here since 
dawn of day, and may, perhaps, have to 
wait until after sunset before the last 
passenger has been landed. There is a 
sense of eager expectancy in the air; but 
the greatest order prevails, and it is diffi- 
cult to realise that these well-dressed men 
and fashionable-looking girls were them- 
selves less than twelve months ago new 
comers to a strange land. Now to all 
intents and purposes they are Americans ; 
hosts come to welcome the guests, whose 
advent they have hastened by sending 
their savings, wherewith to purchase the 
ticket which shall extricate father, mother, 
sister, or sweetheart from the miseries of 
rack-rented Irish bog, or over-taxed Italian 
citta. At length the long hours of sus- 
pense are at an end, and the smart young 
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servant girl has her arms clasped tight 
round the neck of a venerable son of Erin, 
who starts back with a half-sheepish look 
as his gaze wanders from his own tattered 
coat to the attire of his lady daughter. 
The small brother seems even more 
abashed—not even a big bag of ‘‘ candy ” 
reconciles him to his once bare-footed, red- 
petticoated sister who has become such a 
superior-looking person in one short year. 
But father, mother, baby sister, and little 
brother are soon all at their ease, for out 
of the depths of a mysterious looking 
basket, coats, shawls, and hats have been 
produced of latest New York fashion, and 
each member of the family now feels on 
equal terms with the elegant daughter 
who had at first seemed so overwhelming 
in her unwonted magnificence. 

While this transformation of tatterdom 
has been proceeding in one part of the 
hall, a very different scene has been enacted 
only a few yards away. Again it is a 
young girl who has acted as pioneer for the 
old folks at home, but this time life’s 
drama was a tragedy, for she is told that 
the face she had so long ached to see is 
cold in death, and the dear form of the 
mother has found a watery grave in mid- 
ocean. 

In the hospital too a mother is weeping 
over the little child who lies dying in her 
arms, and in the mortuary the body of a 
nameless man is stretched, whom the 
Steamship Company have persisted in 
landing, and who will again be returned 
to the ship, with the intimation that the 
emigration authorities do not undertake 
the landing of corpses. And so this poor 
emaciated remnant of humanity is battle- 
dored from steamer to landing-stage and 
back again, to find an unknown grave 
outside the harbour bar. 

Nor is it fair to be severe upon the 
United States Government for this sorry 
state of things, for too many of the steam- 
ship companies employ more or less un- 
scrupulous agents, especially on the 
borderlands of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and many an ignorant peasant is tempted 
with specious promises to abandon his 
little all, and to embark in a vain pursuit 
after health and happiness. 

A separate room is provided for the 
girls and single women who have come 
off alone to seek their fortunes in the new 
world. This department is almost invari- 
ably crowded, for so great is the demand 
for servants, or as they are more usually 
called “hired girls” or ‘hired ladies,” 
that young Scandinavian, German, Swiss, 
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and Irish peasants are tempted to make 
the first start which shall eventually lead 
to the emigration of the entire family. As 
a rule, employers or reliable friends come 
to claim the new comers, but failing this, 
provision is made that no girl need of her 
free choice go into New York as a home- 
less wanderer. 

Colonel Weber is a man of the world, 
and his quick eye discriminates between 
the true and the false persons who come 
to befriend his charges. Occasionally a 
girl emigrates on promise of marriage, 
and whenever the slightest suspicion arises 
as to the genuineness of these matrimonial 
prospects, a detaining hand is in all kind- 
ness laid upon her, and in fatherly fashion 
the Colonel interviews both bride and 
bridegroom, and if he believes that the 
man means to play the girl false, he acts 
the part of officiating priest, and sending 
for the Registrar and a special licence has 
the knot tied then and there in his pres- 
ence. 

It seems incredible, but it is no less a 
fact, that foolish girls now and then emi- 
grate with the view of 
wedding men they have 
never seen, and cases of 
personating the true 
bridegroom every now 
and then occur. 

The action of Colonel 
Weber, far from being 
tyrannical as would seem 
at first sight, is realised, 
by those who know the 
inner history of the de- 
partment, to be in every 
sense beneficent, and 
many are in this manner 
saved from the harpies 
who ever lie in wait to 
pounce upon guileless 
victims. Another inter- 
posing providence is in 
readiness in the person of 
the agent of a Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 
She invites to a home any girl who is in 
trouble, and who has, as is not infre- 
quently the case, been shipped off by 
the cajolery of some betrayer desirous of 
avoiding expense and disgrace. 

Of all nationalities, the Jews to their 
honour are the most solicitous over the 
interests of their co-religionists, and what- 
ever the ultimate lapse into poverty may 
be, help is invariably forthcoming at the 
Outset. 

These special agents together with one 
Or two missionaries are the few persons 
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privileged with a footing on Ellis Island, 
in addition to the ample staff of New 
Castle Garden officials provided by the 
United States Government. Many of 
these are men and women of no small 
linguistic acquirements ; one of the oldest 
men on the staff speaks seven languages, 
and passes with perféct ease along the 
gamut of tongues from Hindustani to 
Hibernian English, and modern Greek to 
German patois. 

All day long the many turnstiles are 
kept in constant revolution, and the crowds 
of emigrants, as they disembark upon 
Ellis Island, march off in files to the 
intervening clerks who stand in position 
toreceive them. ‘‘ Click, click,” goes the 
turnstile, and a swarthy turbaned Arab, 
direct from Mount Hermon, his brown 
arms gaily tattooed, passes his examina- 
tion as to occupation, possessions, and so 
forth, and then makes way for a fair- 
haired broad-shouldered Teuton, who 
gives in his name as George T. Bokholt, 
aged twenty, and declares in response to 
interrogations that he has twenty dollars 
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in his pocket of ‘‘reines Geld.” His 
blonde little sister Frynge accompanies 
him, neatly dressed in Sunday black frock, 
while behind them comes a bright-looking 
Alsatian maiden, Adele Blaess, with her 
all tied up in a red cotton handkerchief 
and a few dollars in her purse which she 
proudly displays, together with a railway 
ticket which will take her to her aunt on 
the Pacific coast somewhere near San 
Francisco. 

These are passed, and ‘‘ click” goes a 
neighbouring turnstile, where a quick- 
witted official gets his Hindustani in 
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readiness, as a little white-turbaned 
visitor comes in sight, and at his heels a 
lonely Afghan who baffles every one by 
his speech, and who would be utterly 
forlorn were it not that a kindly Syrian 
family have taken him under their wing. 
The spokesman for the Syrian party is 
bright black-eyed Sultana Meinnia, who, 
dressed in French fashions purchased ex 
roule at Marseilles, and possessed of a 
marvellous facility in speaking both 
English and Spanish, seems commander- 
in-chief of the motley caravan of her 
fellow country people, the majority of 
whom are still in the rainbow-hued garbs 
of their sunny land. 

Hungarian peasants in homespun, the 
men in rough jackets and top boots, the 
women with short petticoats and ker- 
chiefed head-gear, are next inline, behind 
them an Austrian mother, her child on 
one arm, an unwieldy bundle in the other 
which she clutches with difficulty, un- 
aided by any one, least of all by the 
Roumanian peasant who stares placidly at 
her, and draws his sheepskin more tightly 
around him as he tries to push before her. 
Meanwhile Italians and Poles are filing in 
at a third turnstile, while another con- 
tingent of Arabs engross the entire 
attention of two officials. Amongst 
these is a little twelve-year-old bride, 
Zehenig by name, who, coming straight 
from the mountains of Lebanon, has 
nevertheless picked up a lace hat, 
feathers, and flounces somewhere on the 
voyage. Indeed, most of the Orientals 
stop at Marseilles and there, for a few 
francs, lay in a stock of manufactured 
curios and relics, which they dispose of to 
credulous Westerners as genuine native 
articles. 

The bride’s elder sister follows up in 
the rear—picturesque in her lace mantilla 
coquettishly thrown over her massive 
coils of hair, beneath which gleam a pair 
of the boldest of black eyes, while the 
brilliant red shawl over her shoulders and 
startlingly blue dress make her an object 
of universal attraction. 

Behind them again, a group of tired- 
looking Arab mothers are wearily stand- 
ing, with heavy bundles of bedding poised 
on their head, tin pots and pans jingling 
on their arms, and cross hungry children 
clinging to their skirts. Their gay parti- 
coloured bodices are open, revealing their 
skinny necks ; and long gold earrings are 
rivals in colour of the wizened cheeks of 
women who are mothers at fourteen, and 
old women at twenty-four. Panting, 
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heated, and worn as these poor women 
are, their lords and masters follow them 
with the coolest unconcern, pipe in 
mouth, hands in pockets, utterly oblivious 
of the fact that they are now treading on 
American soil, where man has the special 
privilege of being burden-bearer for the 
race. 

Meantime all those under temporary 
detention have assembled in an ante-room, 
where they squat on the floor, lounge or 
sit around, some fast asleep, others sing- 
ing to a guitar, upon which a gay 
Lothario of a Portuguese is strumming 
old love songs. Behind this lively group 
a little barefooted Mohammedan maiden, 
her toes tucked up under her quaintly 
figured petticoat, is weeping bitterly and 
drying her eyes at intervals with her lace 
mantilla. She has been deceived by some 
Beyrout ticket agent, and now finds to 
her dismay that the ticket she holds in her 
hand, instead of taking her to Chicago, 
must be given up at New York. With 
but four dollars in her pocket and nevera 
friend within a thousand miles, she is in 
the very depths of despair, and it is hard 
to make her realise that the authorities 
are in telegraphic communication with her 
friends to whom she will be sent, provided 
they are found willing to receive her. 
But Colonel Weber's sole attention at this 
moment is concentrated upon a well-to-do 
looking German couple, who stand with 
scowling faces while he investigates their 
case. The middle-aged ‘“‘ Frau” is the 
chief offender: she is a bigamist with 
a decidedly romantic vein in her com- 
position. 

Fifteen years before she had married 
her first love, and five years later he was 
sentenced to penal servitude for participa- 
tion in outrages and consequent murder. 

When prison bars separated her from 
her husband, believing that woman should 
not live alone, she hied her to the New 
World, and there took unto herself a 
simple-minded fellow, who, making no 
inquiries, was content to bask in the 
sunshine of a capable ‘‘ Hausfrau ” who 
could cook good dinners and add to his 
savings. But the soul of a professional 
cook may have its sentimental side, and 
in the intervals of dishing up the courses, 
her mind wandered back to the cottage in 
the Fatherland, and when a “ Zeitung” 
intimated that the term of ten years was 
at an end, she said farewell to her pots 
and pans and announced to her second 
husband that she was seized with an 
unutterable longing to revisit the Father- 
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land. So her trunks were packed, her 
husband embraced her in affectionate 
ignorance of her design, and not until 
weeks after did he miss his naturalisation 
papers. Still no suspicions were aroused 
in his simple breast, and it was not until 
to-day that the horrid truth dawned upon 
him. In response to a special messenger 
from the Emigration Office, in he now 
rushed, and found himself face to face 
with his faithless wife and her old love, 
whom she was introducing to America, 
by means of the stolen papers, as a duly 
naturalised and respectable citizen. White 
with rage, the much injured man stood 
speechless, while the woman at bay 
declared with cool effrontery that she had 
been legally divorced ten years before, 
and now merely desired that her old love 
should live as a friend of the family and 
helper in the business. The second 
husband, needless to say, did not see the 
matter in this light, and the ex-convict 
(under the new law) was returned to his 
ship with the intimation that there was 
no room for men of his sort in America. 
Not infrequently there are as many as 
forty cases which call for special investi- 
gation on any given day, out of a 
disembarkation of three to four thousand 
souls ; of these, for example, out of a group 


of Italians, five are proved to be convicts, 
seven utterly penniless and physically 
incapable of work, who would at once 


come upon the public charge; these 
twelve are therefore prohibited from 
landing upon American soil, and if they 
succeed in so doing it will be by sheer 
strategy. The remaining twenty-eight 
having given bonds for good behaviour 
pass through the turnstile. 

In an inner apartment a Dutch family 
of fourteen persons is congregated, 
grandparents, father, mother, aunts, 
uncles, and children, clean, well dressed, 
and well provisioned with money, but 
each and every one possessed of an 
identical physical infirmity which mani- 
fests itself in bent back, or lame arms 
or legs; after medical inspection they 
pass muster, and are transferred to the 
tender which plies between the office and 
the mainland. 

The bleating of babes is heard above 
all other sounds. Mothers are hushing 
tired little ones to rest, and in a corner 
Stretched upon the floor is quite a kinder- 
garten of little flaxen-haired darlings, 
who have fallen asleep over their buns 
and milk. 

The restaurant arrangements are excel- 
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lent, and good plain food at moderate 
prices is to be had in abundance ; German 
sausage and Irish stew being the four de 
force, tut the Northern sighs in vain for 
his whiskey, the child of the sunny south 
for his purple wine, and the Englishman 
for his beer, as all drinks of an alcoholic 
kind are excluded from this Prohibition 
Island. 

Colonel Weber, who has been for so 
many years Chief of the Emigration 
Department, has many stories to tell of 
his especial profégés. On one occasion 
an eight-year-old Englishman arrived, 
labelled from ‘‘ Liverpool to Philadelphia, 
care of the Captain.” He had enjoyed 
himself immensely, but was so unwilling 
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to leave the ship that the captain had to 
send him ashore under special convoy, to 
frustrate his desire to play stowaway on 
the homeward trip. A still more juvenile 
voyager was little Patrick Mahoney, who 
had been despatched from Cork—with 
about as much care as is usually bestowed 
upon a Saratoga trunk—to rejoin his 
mother on Long Island. This two-year- 
old toddler, or ‘‘ Tiny Pat” as he was 
universally called, became the pet of both 
steerage and saloon, and found scores of 
willing ‘slaves ready to do his bidding. 
Arrived at Castle Garden, no mother was 
there to welcome the baby, and the 
forlorn little waif was at once taken 
possession of by a matron, scrubbed 
down, dressed in new clothes, and then, at 
the urgent request of the Colonel’s chil- 
dren was sent to their home where “‘ the 
perfect beauty of a flaxen-haired boy, 
sweet as a peach,” as his admirers 
describe him, became such a centre of 
M 
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attraction, that there was mourning and 
lamentation when the distracted mother 
came to claim him. The poor stupid 
creature had mistaken the date of the 
ship’s arrival, and had come down to the 
docks three or four days too late. 

Italian stowaways are a great bugbear 
of the new as well as of the old Castle 
Garden, for they are usually incapable as 
well as penniless. Societies, however, 
exist which on occasion will take them 
in charge and endeavour to convert them 
into good citizens. The Padrone system 
is the greatest curse of all in America, for 
under it hundreds of labourers are 
enticed over to be let out on contract or 
sweating systems. Many English, as well 
as Italian girls, are tempted by specious 
promises and are then hired out as street 
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organ-grinders, singers, or tambourine 


players. They are practically sold into 
servitude without even the advantages 
of the slave, for, when broken down in 
health, their good looks vanish and, sweet 
voices become hoarse, they are turned 
adrift to go—‘‘ God knows where.” 

To freedom-loving, free-trading Britons, 
many of the Ellis Island regulations may 
appear harsh and tyrannical ; -America, 
with its wide fertile plains, only waiting 
for the husbandman, ought to be the 
refuge for all of every degree, and there 
seems an element of selfishness in a people 
which decrees otherwise. 


On the other hand, the United States of 
America occupies a proud position by vir- 
tue of its attainment to a higher civilisation 
for its ‘‘common people ” than any other 
country in the world, if we except, perhaps, 
the Australasian and Canadian colonies. 
A mere ‘‘ triumph of mediocrity ” it may 
be, but it is a triumph in which the greatest 
possible number of people share, and its 
Government is naturally anxious that the 
upward trend of centuries should not 
become retrograde by the influx of 
foreigners whose standard of comfort is 
low. Emigration is, indeed, an enormous 
factor in the future of that great con- 
tinent ; the figures have risen with fluc- 
tuations from 9°127 in 1821, to 560°319 in 
1891. A very small and steadily decreas- 
ing proportion of these emigrants hail 
from the British Isles; the majority are 
from countries where really free govern- 
ment is unknown; while many are 
escaping from absolute tyranny and come 
prepared with but one idea, viz., ‘‘to 
vote agin the Government,” and are 
apparently incapable of grasping the new 
situation in which they so suddenly find 
themselves placed. 

The true remedy would be, not to 
restrict emigration, for America needs 
population as much as population needs 
America, but to deny civil rights to all 
those unable to pass a simple constitu- 
tional examination conducted in_ the 
English tongue. 

As each State enjoys Home Rule in this 
most important department of state-craft, 
many an ignorant emigrant becomes a 
voter within a few months after arrival, 
on having stated his intention of taking 
out papers of citizenship when the five 
years’ residence required by the Federal 
Government has_ expired. The old 
Puritan State of Massachusetts sets an 
example which is worthy of imitation, 
inasmuch as it denies the vote to every 
foreigner until he has been resident at 
least five years in the country, and can 
read the constitution and write the English 
language with some degree of exactitude 
and has paid tax within two years. 

A leading article in a New York news- 
paper recently drew attention to the 
existing abuses as illustrated by the case 
of a man who, on coming to claim the 
rights of voting, was asked by the Regis- 
trar ‘‘ What is the governing power of the 
United States?” The candidate for 
enfranchisement, scratching his head, 
looked terribly puzzled, but after sundry 
jerks from his wife who was standing by, 
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he managed to stammer out, ‘‘ Yes, sir, 
I know, it’s the Sinnit.” ‘Quite so,” 
replied the officer ; ‘‘ but what are some of 
the other factors in Government, it is the 
Senate and what?” ‘‘ Yes, sir, indeed,” 
replied the aspirant. ‘‘ It’s the Sinnit and 
Wat.” And so far as can be determined 
this highly intelligent and newly arrived 
foreigner, while still an alien, was not 
denied admission to the list of those who 
by their expression of opinion at the poll 
are determining the future of the great 
Western Republic. To balance this 
danger, the United States seem gifted 
with a supernatural power of absorption. 
While in New York every second person 
to be met with in the street speaks a 
strange tongue, out West in Colorado or 
California, Washington or Nebraska, the 
English tongue everywhere prevails, and 
the foreigner is to all intents and purposes 
as much an American as his native-born 
neighbour. Especially in the Far West, 


English is taught as a foreign language, 
and the juvenile foreigners who might 
resent the additional duties imposed upon 
them in the schools are encouraged by 
finding that in their turn young Americans 
are called upon to apply themselves to 
the acquisition of German or French. 


Dr. Harris, Minister of Education at 
Washington, D.C., remarked that after 
many years of practical experience he has 
come to the conclusion that the best 
means of Americanising the foreigner is 
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to educate in polyglot fashion according 
to the nationality which preponderates in 
any town or district. Hence Americans, 
who are proverbially the poorest linguists 
in the world, are waking up to the need of 
applying themselves to the acquisition of 
languages other than their own. 

But to return to the travellers. It is 
now late in the afternoon, the exchange 
bureau, restaurant, and waiting rooms 
are closing, and Ellis Island will soon be 
deserted. The tender is in waiting to 
convey the last band of emigrants to the 
mainland, the baggage room is fast dis- 
gorging its multifarious and curiously 
labelled luggage, and by the time the 
mainland is reached the Expressmen will 
be in readiness for the final transfer of 
passengers and luggage to the railway 
stations. Arrived there, the emigrants 
have nothing to do but ‘‘ board the cars” 
and take their seats. These second class 
or emigrant cars are very rough compared 
with the luxurious Pullmans, but they are 
nevertheless not infrequently fitted up 
with berths upon which travellers may 
spread their own ship’s bedding, and 
they are invariably provided with lavatory 
and cooking arrangements of a simple 
kind, while the ubiquitous ice-water tank 
is like a grateful fountain in a weary land, 
as the train slowly crawls night and day 
over the parched plains of Arizona or 
the alkali-blotched deserts of Utah and 
Nevada. 


PIONEERS, 
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By NELLA STUART. 


HE was neither beautiful nor clever, 
nor, indeed, remarkable in any way. 
At sixteen she was a very fair type of the 
ordinary English schoolgirl. A slender 
graceful child, with wavy auburn hair, and 
a pale face, only redeemed from positive 
plainness by the charm of the expression 
and the eyes. They were wonderful eyes, 
neither large nor brilliant, but singularly 
expressive ; in colour a clear hazel. Their 
long dark lashes curled backward, giving 
them a starry appearance, and they were 
true sweet eyes, looking out straight and 
fearlessly from under their dark level 
brows. At times they wore a pathetic 
expression that seemed to suggest some 
vague presentiment of coming trouble. 
‘Mais, que cette enfant va souffrir!” a 
Frenchwoman had exclaimed once on 
seeing Cecil for the first time. She was 
quite right—that child did suffer, as only 
a sensitive and highly-strung nature can. 
There are some souls incapable of really 
deep feeling, some who never experience 
‘“‘the finest quiver of joy or the agony 
thrill of woe.” Cecil was not one of 
these. Her capabilities for either joy or 
sorrow were intense. 
She was sixteen years old when first 
sorrow came into her life. 


It came in this way. 

On a bright sunshiny morning early 
in January, with the snow frozen deep 
on the ground, a schoolgirl friend came 
to ask Cecil to go skating. Ready ac- 


quiescence on her part. She had been on 
the ice once that week for the first time in 
her life, and came home very much 
bruised, but equally delighted, and was 
anxious to repeat the experience. 

‘* You must help me, Gwendoline,” she 
said to her friend. ‘‘I cannot stand 
alone!” 

** Of course I will, and you are sure to 
get on splendidly soon.” 

So Cecil ran up stairs to her bedroom, 
where she put on stout laced boots, a 
tight-fitting black cloth astrachan-trimmed 
jacket, and a three-cornered black straw 
hat. She looked her best that morning. 
She wore a dark green and red-striped 
dress, which suited her well. She took 
an astrachan muff out of her wardrobe 
and drew from it an old pair of gloves. 

‘* These will not do,” she said, ‘‘ they 
are too shabby, and, tossing them aside, 
she dived into the recesses of an extremely 
untidy drawer to find another pair. Only a 
new pair of tan dogskin were forthcoming. 

‘And these are too good,” she cried 
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impatiently ; ‘‘ but I cannot wait to find 
others,” and she ran down stairs. 

In the hall Gwendoline was standing 
waiting, and they set out immediately. 

At the corner of the square Gwendoline’s 
two elder sisters, who were waiting for 
her, welcomed Cecil warmly. She was a 
great favourite. 

The four girls walked on till an omni- 
bus for Battersea passed them, which they 
hailed and got into. 

At the other end of the omnibus a girl 
was sitting. A very pretty, dark-haired, 
blue-eyed girl, with a rose-leaf complexion, 
and Cecil, who adored pretty people, was 
immediately fascinated by her. She stared 
at the girl, and the girl stared back at 
her, till the omnibus stopped outside the 
park gates, and then Cecil jumped out 
eagerly without noticing that the object 
of her admiration got out also, and that a 
young man came down from the top and 
joined her. 

Linking her arm in Gwendoline’s the two 
school friends walked on together, talk- 
ing the nonsense that I think only school- 
girls can talk and enjoy, and shouting 
with laughter at each other’s remarks. 

‘*Put your skates on, miss?” volun- 
teered half a dozen roughs as they reached 
the ice, and the girls sat down on the 
only four vacant chairs. 

‘* Please,” said Cecil, extending a very 
neat foot, as she handed over her skates. 

She was gazing intently while a hole 
was being screwed in the heel of one of 
her boots, when she heard a girl’s voice 
say— 

‘* There is nowhere I can sit down.’ 

And a man’s replied— 

‘* Sit down here, on the railing.” 

Looking up she saw the pretty girl seat 
herself on the low railing immediately 
opposite to her, and a man in a light 
tweed suit who stood with his back to her, 
began putting on the pretty girl’s skates. 

A minute later Cecil was on the ice, and 
for the next hour she was too much ab- 
sorbed in her own progress to watch any 
one else, till, finding herself alone at one 
end of the pond, she suddenly saw the 
pretty girl skating fast towards her. She 
was trying hard to keep her balance, but 
failed, and fell down a few yards from 
where Cecil stood. 

**Can I help you ? 


I hope you are not 
hurt ?” exclaimed Cecil, extending both 
hands to help her up, though she was very 
unsteady herself. 

‘* Thanks, so much,” the girl answered, 
accepting the somewhat inefficient help so 
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graciously proffered. ‘‘ No, I am not in 
the least hurt. One gets accustomed to 
falls when one is learning to skate. But 
what a mess I am in”—and she began 
vigorously brushing the snow off her 
skirt. Cecil brushed the back for her. 
Then they stood and talked together for 
some little time till the girl suggested that 
they should try and skate together, which 
they did with very moderate success, 
After that they discovered a mutual friend 
on the bank, a Mrs. Walthers, whom 
Cecil knew well, and who turned out to 
be the other girl’s cousin. So Cecil learnt 
that her new friend’s name was Elsie 
Thornton, and told her own name in 
return. 

‘*] wish I could see my brother,” Miss 
Thornton said later; *‘ he skates awfully 
well, and I know he would be delighted 
to help you.” 

Presently she did find him, and took 
him across to Cecil, who was struggling 
along alone. 

** May I introduce my brother ? 
Dalston.” 

Cecil bowed, and he took off his cap, 
and that was how the story of her life 
began. 

** Will you come for a turn?” he said, 
taking both her hands, and they started 
off at a good swinging pace. 

Cecil could skate well enough with any 
one who could support her if necessary, 
and the firm hands that held hers gave 
her confidence. 

‘* That was glorious,” she exclaimed at 
last when they had stopped to take breath. 
She really looked quite pretty with her 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, and her 
curly fringe blown across her white fore- 
head. So, at least, Ralph Thornton 
thought, as he looked down at her. Of 
course she was only a schoolgirl, but one 
can get some fun out of a schoolgirl even 
sometimes, and there was a freshness and 
simplicity about this girl that attracted 
him. 

They skated together for the rest of the 
morning and all that afternoon. About 
four o’clock Gwendoline skated up to 
them. 

‘*We must be off, Cecil,” she said. 

‘*Oh, surely you need not go yet. Stay 
a little longer,” said Ralph Thornton, 
looking very beseechingly into Cecil’s 
eyes. 

A strange, wholly new sensation, half 
pain and half pleasure, swept over the 
girl, and she gave a slight shiver. 

‘© You are cold,” continued the pleading 


Miss 
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HE TOOK OFF HIS CAP AND THAT WAS HOW THE STORY OF HER LIFE BEGAN, 


voice. ‘*Come round again, just to get 
warm,” and he took her small hands and 
held them tight, tight, very tight, in his 
own. 

‘*One more turn, Gwendoline, and then 
I will come.” 

It was growing dark now, and many 


people had left the ice; they had a 


good open sweep to themselves. They 
skated in silence now, and neither of them 
felt the silence to be the least embarrass- 
ing, though before they had talked 
freely, she in her girlish simplicity telling 
him all about herself and her pleasant, un- 
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eventful life, he listening with flattering 
interest and drawing her out. 

As they skated he pressed her hand, 
and she stopped suddenly. She was not 
in the least angry—she only wondered 
why he didit, and that strange over- 
whelming sensation crept over her again. 
Cecil had been brought up in almost 
Puritanical strictness. She had mixed 
very little with any girls except those of 
her own immediate set, who had had 
much the same upbringing, and conse- 
quently she was as absolutely simple and 
pure-minded where men were concerned 
as if she were still inher cradle. She had 
never indulged in the romantic day-dreams 
in which most girls of her age, quite inno- 
cently and naturally, revel, so when this 
new experience came to her she was 
utterly unprepared for it. And there was 
no one to tell her that she stood on the 
brink of a precipice—only Ralph Thornton 
knew that—and knowing, deliberately 
took advantage of it. 

‘Are you coming here to-morrow?” 
he asked presently. 

‘* Yes, I think so,” she answered shyly, 
unbuttoning her glove in her nervousness. 
Then she noticed with a little shock of 
annoyance that the glove she had put on 
new that morning was torn and stained 
by her frequent falls on the ice. 

‘** Did you ever see such a disreputable 
specimen of a glove?” she laughed, hold- 
ing up her hand, ‘‘and it was new when 
I started?” 

‘« 7 think it is a very nice glove,” he 
said, taking her hand again to skate with 
her to the bank, from which Gwendoline 
was beckoning, and giving it another 
pressure. 

“* Cecil, we must really go.” 

‘‘T am coming this moment, Gwendo- 
line. Good-bye, Mr. Thornton, and thank 
you ever so much for helping me.” 

All the way home Cecil was rather 
silent, and her friends thought she was 
tired, and yet she did not look tired. 
There was a light in her eyes and a 
colour in her cheeks that transformed 
her. 

**Cecil looked quite handsome this 
evening, did she not?” said Gwendoline 
to her sisters, as they walked home after 
leaving Cecil at her own house. ‘‘I am 
glad she is going with us again to-morrow. 
I am sure it does her good to go out with 
other girls ; she has rather a dull time of 
2.” 

Kind little Gwendoline ! 


The next day was a Saturday. At tén 
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o’clock the sisters called for Cecil, who 
was ready and waiting for them. They 
found a great many people on the ice 
when they arrived, many more than 
on the previous day, and from the bank 
Cecil did not recognise any one. She 
had not been on the ice, however, many 
minutes, before a man skated up. 

‘Good morning, Miss Dalston. I was 
hoping you would arrive soon. Why did 
you not come earlier ?”’ 

‘* Earlier!” she exclaimed 
surprise,” why, it is 
ten.” 

‘*TIs that all? Then I have only been 
here ten minutes myself; but it has 
seemed like hours waiting for you.” 

The surprise in her eyes deepened, and 
he felt that he had said something rather 
foolish, and hastened to change the con- 
versation. 

They skated together all that day. 

When she left him to go to lunch with 
her friends, he put on an aggrieved air, 
and stood smoking a cigarette at the foot 
of the steps till she returned. 

‘*What a time you have been!” he 
said, when she reappeared. Cecil had 
hurried over her luncheon, but it had 
seemed long to her too, and she said so 
quite frankly. 

The afternoon flew. At five o’clock 
Cecil found it difficult to believe they had 
been together more than half anhour. To 
the end of her life she never forgot that 
winter’s afternoon. The pretty little pond 
shut in by tall trees, their snow-laden 
branches standing out in exquisite tracery 
against the blue, background of sky, 
and the snow-covered ground glittering, 
as if it were powdered with diamonds, in 
the sunlight. 

She went home that evening with her 
mind in a whirl. She was wildly excited 
and dangerously happy, but it never 
occurred to her to search for any raison 
@ étre. 

Only every now and then she squeezed 
her right hand with her left, to bring back 
the exquisite sensation his pressure had 
produced, and she put her torn right-hand 
glove away in her desk. Silly and child- 
ish? Yes, very. She was only a silly 
child. 

She was very sweet in manner to her 
mother all that evening and the next day, 
Sunday. Mrs. Dalston was a querulous 
invalid, and sometimes tried Cecil’s temper 
much. There had been a little coldness 
for some days between them—it was 
chiefly Cecil’s fault—and her sudden return 


in frank 
only _half-past 
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to the most perfect sweetness was a very 
pleasing surprise to Mrs. Dalston. 

She was going to a dance the following 
Friday—one of those mixed dances for 
children and ‘‘ grown-ups ” so often given 
during Christmas holidays, and she had 
been looking forward to it with great ex- 
citement, which was now intensified, for 
Mr. Thornton was going too. Not that she 
owned that that was the reason ; indeed, 
she scarcely realised it herself. She was 
in a sort of trance of happiness, and neither 
past nor future troubled her thoughts at 
all. 

On the Monday morning a thaw set in 
which lasted till Thursday night. Then 
came a heavy snowstorm, followed by a 
sharp frost again. 

All Friday Cecil was at home busy 
with her lessons, for the school term had 
recommenced; but her thoughts were 
hardly in her work. By eight o’clock 
she was in a state of intense inward 
ecstasy as she ran up to her bedroom to 
dress. Mrs. Dalston was too much of an 
invalid to chaperone her, so she was going 
under the escort of a friend, who was to 
call for her at nine punctually. Long 
before nine Cecil was down stairs again in 
the drawing-room. Her evening frock 


was of soft white material, very simply 
made; it fitted her to perfection and 


suited her admirably. It was a new frock, 
and Mrs. Dalston congratulated herself on 
having chosen Cecil so becoming a 
dress. 

** You look very nice, dear child,” she 
said, and Cecil blushed with pleasure— 
she never received a more flattering com- 
pliment than this. 

Then they heard the carriage drive up 
to the door, and she threw her opera cloak 
over her shoulders, caught up her big 
white feather fan, and ran lightly down 
stairs. 

At the door of the dancing-room—it was 
in a public hall—Ralph Thornton was 
standing, and his eyes met Cecil’s as she 
walked in demurely behind her chaperone. 
The moment she had moved away from 
speaking to the hostess he was at her 
side, with a dainty pink programme in 
his hand. 

‘*How are you, Miss Cecil? May I 
give you a programme? and how many 
dances may I put my name against 
first ?” 

‘*Thank you,” she said, taking the 
programme, which he parted with reluc- 
tantly, and ignoring his question—only 
because a sudden intense happiness swept 
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over her and she could not trust her 
voice. 

‘** Will you give me this first waltz, and 
Nos. 4, 7, 10, II, 14, 15?” he said, 
coolly marking them, as he spoke, en his 
own programme. 

This rather took the child’s breath 
away. She had only been to one dance 
before, and her Puritan conscience sug- 
gested three as the outside limit of 
dances with the same man; but she 
looked up at him, and that was fatal. 

‘* Yes——” and then another man came 
up and begged for the honour of a 
dance, and partner after partner was 
introduced to her, long after the little 
pink programme was full. ‘‘ By Jove!” 
one man would say to another, ‘‘ who is 
the little girl in white that dances so well ? 
Must get an introduction.” 

And the evening passed all too quickly ; 
it was like a flash of summer lightning 
in the calm summer’s day of her school- 
girl life—the flash that precedes the 
storm. 

‘‘This dance is the Lancers,” Mr. 
Thornton said to Cecil, when he came to 
claim her for No. 10. ‘‘ Shall we go and 
sit down in a cool corner somewhere, or 
are you keen on dancing it?” 

‘*No, I should prefer to sit out,” she 
answered simply. ‘‘I am so hot after 
that last polka.” 

So they found their way to a seques- 
tered corner—Thornton had been there 
before—and they sat there through that 
dance and the next, and the next. 

He told her that he was going to India 
to rejoin his regiment on the following 
Tuesday. She knew he was going soon, 
but she had not imagined it would be so 
soon, and her true eyes betrayed her dis- 
may. 

‘*T shall be coming home again in two 
years’ time,” he almost whispered, bending 
very close to her. ‘‘ Do you think you 
will remember me still, Cecil?” 

‘*T think so.” 

‘*] may come and see you when I come 
back? But perhaps you will not care to 
see me then. Very likely you will be 
married ?” 

**T shall 
quickly. 

‘*Then I maycome? You won't forget 
me? She did not answer him in words, 
but her eyes spoke for her. 

‘IT must see you again before I go. 
Will you come to the ice on Monday ?” 

‘If the frost lasts, yes-——” 

‘* The frost is going to last for weeks; 


not be married,” rather 
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say you will come on Monday. I must 
see you again before I go.” 

‘*] will come on Monday afternoon,” she 
said softly ; ‘‘ but in the morning I go to 
school.” 

And at that moment a tiresome little 
boy of somewhere about her own age, 
who ought to have been her partner for 
that dance, found her, and came up ina 
state of great indignation, which he tried 
to hide by assuming an air of injured 
dignity that had a most comical effect ; 
and Cecil was forced to go with him to 
have some refreshment—which she did 
not want—in the interval before the next 
dance. 

When No. 13 was over, and she 
was waiting in the hall, in a state of 
rapture, for the next was with Thornton, 
her chaperone came up. 

‘‘Are you ready to go, dear? The 
carriage is here, and I do not like the 
horses kept waiting on such a night.” 

‘To go! So soon!” The words 
escaped her involuntarily, and her dismay 
was so obvious that her chaperone was 
melted. 

‘* Well, then, after the next dance.” 

**Oh, now, of course, if you wish it, 
Mrs. Maxwell,” her sense of duty 
prompted her to say. 

‘*No, no. Stay for the next dance, and 
when it is over you will find me here.” 

‘Thank you so much,” and_ then 
Thornton hurried up. 

‘* Miss Dalston,” he said, avoiding her 
eyes and speaking rather quickly, ‘‘ would 
you mind giving me No. 16, the last 
dance, instead of this one? ”’ 

‘I am sorry,” she answered, ‘‘but we 
are leaving after this dance, and anyway 
I am engaged for No. 16.” 

‘Oh, well,” he said, and to do him 
justice he looked a little uncomfortable, ‘‘ I 
hope you will not mind, but I—er—ah! I 
am—so stupid of me—engaged for this 
dance to some one else.” 

She did not speak or move—she only 
looked at him in a puzzled wistful manner, 
exceedingly embarrassing to endure, and 
he cut short his apologies very hastily 
and disappeared among the crowd of 
dancers. 

Then she moved nearer to the door, and 
stood leaning against a pillar. 

The band was playing the ‘‘ Marguerite” 
valse, and to the end of her life the strains 
of that valse brought back to Cecil the 
same cold sickening sense of pain and 
disillusionment that she experienced then. 

No one who saw her standing there, 
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fanning herself languidly with her huge 
ostrich feather fan, could have guessed 
at the storm of misery and disappointment 
raging within her. She felt an intense 
desire to scream out loud, to cry out 
as if in physical pain. She could not 
analyse her own misery, she did not ask 
herself then if she loved this man—she 
only knew that he had deserted her for 
another girl, and that she was leaving 
after that dance. 

Another man came up and begged her 
to dance and she refused; but he stood 
and talked to her, and she answered and 
talked to him in a manner that caused 
him to say afterwards, ‘‘ By Jove! that 
innocent-looking little schoolgirl talks 
like a dlasé old Jezebel. She is too 
young to affect that sort of thing ; it is 
sickening in a girl.” 

That dance seemed interminable, but it 
came to an end at last, as everything, 
however unendurable—even life itself— 
will in time. Mrs. Maxwell, as arranged, 
was waiting in the refreshment room, and 
Cecil joined her there. Thornton was 
there, too, pouring out champagne cup 
for the girl for whom he had thrown over 
Cecil. She was an exquisitely pretty girl 
in the Dresden china style, the belle of 
the evening, and 14 was the only dance 
she had been able to give him. It was 
only natural he should have taken it at 
Cecil’s expense—a schoolgirl ! 

Still he really wanted to dance 15 
with Cecil, and was much annoyed when 
he heard her say ‘‘Good-night” to the 
hostess, who happened to be standing 
near. She passed out of the room without 
looking at him, and his surprise was so 
great that he narrowly escaped spilling 
the champagne cup over his partner’s 
yellow tulle dress. 

‘* Excuse me one moment,” he said to 
her, and rushed out into the passage after 
Cecil, who had already reached the door 
of the cloak-room. He waited in the pas- 
sage till she came out with her pretty white 
opera cloak round her shoulders, and a 
soft chiffon scarf becomingly arranged 
over herhead. At that moment she looked 
beautiful— every one does at some supreme 
moment in their lives. 

Mrs. Maxwell came out first, and said 
good-night to him, before she took the 
arm of the host, who was waiting to escort 
her to her carriage. Cecil followed; she 
held her fan firmly in her right hand and 
extended two fingers. 

‘* Good-night, Mr. Thornton.” 
‘*Good-night, Miss Dalston,” 
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He had intended to make excuses, 
apologies, to remind her of their agree- 
ment to meet on the ice the following 
Monday; but something in her face 
checked him. He felt almost ashamed of 
himself, and there are not many young 
men who can boast of having done that. 

At the door Mrs. Maxwell stopped. 
The carriage had driven away and had to 
be shouted for. Cecil turned round, and 
looked back down the passage. So they 
saw each other for the last time. He 
stood still where she had left him, biting 
the end of his moustache—a puzzled, half- 
annoyed expression on his handsome face. 

She stood at the top of the steps, her 
slender white-robed figure standing out 
against the red felt curtain. The light of 
a lamp above shone full on her face, and 
her auburn hair gieamed like an aureole 
of gold round her head. Sometimes, in 
after years, if he heard of any wrong done 
to a defenceless creature, anything at all 
pathetic that appealed to a latent sense of 
chivalry in him, there arose, all unbidden, 
before his mental vision, the figure of a 
girl in white, with wonderful speaking 
eyes in a cold set face. 

‘* Mrs. Maxwell’s carriage!” bawled out 
a powdered footman, and next moment 
he heard the carriage roll away. Then 
he turned on his heel with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and hurried back to the Dres- 
den china beauty, who had learnt her 
lesson long ago, and was more than a 
match for him. 

A few months later Ralph Thornton 
came into a title and a small fortune 
through the sudden death of a distant 
relative, and returning from India he met 
a society belle, whom he fell in love with 
honestly, for the first time in his life, and 
married. It was not a happy marriage, 
for a man’s love never burns long when 
there is no fuel to feed the flame, and the 
society belle had only accepted him for the 
sake of the newly-acquired fortune and 
title. They lead a cat and dog existence 
now, when they are together, which, 
however, is not often, for as a rule he 
goes to find amusement—elsewhere. 

* * * * * * 

And Cecil? She got into the brougham 
that night, and sat with her hands clasped 
so tightly round her fan handle that the 
delicate mother-of-pearl shivered into bits, 
and her feet pressed hard against the 
floor. She talked to Mrs. Maxwell all the 
way home (thank God it was not a long 
drive !), and then she went up stairs into 
her mother’s bedroom and talked to her ; 
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finally she went into her own room and 
talked to her maid who helped her to 
undress—and then at last the strain was 
over; the maid left the room, and she fell 
down on her knees by her prayer table, 
and laid her tired head on herarms. She 
cried a little, not very much. It would 
have been a great relief if she could have 
done so, but only a few scalding, passion- 
ate tears forced their way from under her 
aching lids and gave no relief to her pain. 
For three whole hours she lay there quite 
still in a sort of dumb anguish, neither 
praying nor crying, till at last the gray 
mofning light crept into the room, and 
roused her to a sense of duty. ‘‘1 ought 
to get into bed,” she said to herself 
wearily out loud, dragging herself up very 
cold and stiff from the floor. And she got 
into bed, and the warmth and the soft- 
ness comforted her, and she fell into a 
long uneasy sleep, from which she did not 
wake till nearly eleven o’clock. And with 
the morning hope returned. How differ- 
ent everything always seems after we 
have ‘‘ slept on it,” as we say! With the 
morning sunlight streaming into her 
room, and the noise and bustle of a 
household going on all round her, Cecil 
felt a different creature. She wondered 
why she had been so utterly miserable the 
night before, as she looked in the glass 
at her white face and swollen eyes. After 
all, what had happened? Hehad danced 
with another girl instead of her once. Was 
there anything so terrible in that? And 
she would see him again on the Monday, 
when doubtless he would explain. A hun- 
dred reasons why he might have done so 
without in the least wishing to slight het 
crowded into her mind. Her spirits rose. 
She had a bad headache all Saturday, 
and could not go out. On Sunday she 
felt much better, and was seized with a 
fit of restless excitement. She counted 
the hours: that must elapse before she 
could go to the pond on Monday after- 
noon, and as one after another passed, 
her excitement increased. All Sunday 
night she scarcely slept at all; in the 
morning when she got up it was raining. 
To describe her feelings when she looked 
out of her bedroom window and saw that 
a thaw had set in and it was raining 
fast would be quite impossible. She sat 
down on a chair and stared hopelessly at 
the pitiless gray sky. She was very 
late for breakfast and very late for 
school, and was well scolded for both. 
She tried to give her attention to her 
work during the morning, and deliberately 
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shut out the thought of the afternoon. 
When she went back after school it was 
still pouring with rain. There was no 
hope for it. He sailed for India the next 
day, and this was her last chance of seeing 
him. 

There was just the possibility that he 
might come and see her; he had never 
been to the house, but he could easily find 
out from mutual friends, if he wished to, 
where she lived. But the afternoon wore 
away and no one came—and the rain fell 
unceasingly. 

The whole long dreary afternoon she 
stood like a statue at the dining-room 
window staring out at the gloomy square 
through the pouring rain. Every time a 
man’s footstep sounded along the pave- 
ment a faint colour rose in her pale 
cheeks, and her heart seemed to give a 
great jump and then stand still till the 
man had passed, and the sound of his 
echoing footsteps had died away again. 
Once a hansom with a man inside 


dashed up, and she gave a great sob and 
clasped the carved back of the chair she 
stood by till the sharp wood cut her 
tender palm, and, after all, it was only a 
stranger whose cabman had mistaken the 
address, and the hansom dashed away 


again. The room grew darker and 
darker, and her misery deepened with the 
shadows ; at length a summons came to 
her from the drawing-room for five o’clock 
tea. 

‘* What have you been doing all the 
afternoon, child?” said Mrs. Dalston, and 
Cecil answered — 

‘‘I] have been doing my school pre- 
paration, mother, dear.” 

I think that was the first time in her 
life that Cecil deliberately told an untruth. 
Mrs. Dalston liked to doze in the firelight 
when she felt worse than usual, as she did 
that afternoon, and for another long hour 
that seemed like eternity, Cecil’sat motion- 
less, upright, while her mother dozed, 
staring into the fire which gradually burnt 
lower and lower, listening to the dull 
splashing sound of the heavy rain, varied 
by the occasional rumble of a cab down 
the square, or the hurrying footsteps of 
some passer-by. 

After her mother had gone to bed that 
evening she told the servants she had a 
headache, and dismissing her maid, locked 
herself into herown room. And then she 
lay on the floor and cried her heart out, 
and no one knew. If they had known 
they would probably have suggested a 
tonic. 
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Presently, when another morning broke, 
she roused herself, and, still sobbing, 
undressed and got into bed. 

The next day her head ached so that 
she stayed in bed. The day following she 
got up and went to school—and so her 
life went on in the same quiet round, 
which had never seemed dull to her before, 
but which now almost maddened her with 
its pleasant monotony. I think it was 
her great love for her mother that kept 
Cecil from giving way during the long 
dreary days and weeks that followed. 
Mrs. Dalston was very unwell, and when 
with her Cecil was always her old bright 
self ; but what she suffered at nights, when 
no one could see or hear, only those 
women who have suffered in like manner, 
and no man, can understand. Truly 
‘*there is no despair so absolute as that 
which comes in the first moments of our 
first great sorrow, when we have not yet 
known what it is to have suffered and to 
have been healed, to have despaired and 
to have recovered hope.” 

After a few weeks her health broke 
down under the strain, and they said it 
was overwork at school, and sent her to 
the seaside for a long holiday. She came 
back quite well and bravely determined 
to live down her trouble, and not long 
after she heard the news of Thornton’s 
engagement. 

It was strange how much she altered 
during those few months. All her friends 
noticed the change and endeavoured to 
account for it, without even coming near 
the true reason. 

‘*It is the constant anxiety abou her 
mother,” one said. 

‘*No, I think she is dreadfully over- 
worked,” another would reply. 

Only once a young married woman, 
who met Cecil out somewhere, said— 

‘* That child is in love.” 

‘*How absurd!” cried a chorus of 
friends. ‘‘In love! at sixteen!” 

And the young married woman laughed, 
and shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
went away, and her words were forgotten 
almost before the echo of her laugh had 
died. 

Anyway, it is certain that Cecil seemed 
suddenly to have grown into a woman 
from a child. Her face altered, too, a 
good deal; a few lines appeared in the 
forehead and round the mouth, and people 
complained that her eyes never smiled 
even if her lips did. 

Less than a year after Thornton's 
marriage Mrs. Dalston died, and then, 
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indeed, all the joy of her life was over for 
Cecil. 

She went to live with an uncle and 
aunt in the country. She had cousins 
of her own age to be with, and I know 
they were very good to her, but I do not 
think she was ever very happy there. 
Probably that was her own fault ; she was 
too morbid and sensitive a nature to throw 
off her trouble and enter afresh into the 
happiness of life as she ought to have 
done. Perhaps in time she might have 


cared for some other man—more than one 
man had already cared for her—and been 
a happy wife and mother after all, but she 
died a year later from scarlet fever, caught 
from a poor old woman in the village, 
whom she had found utterly neglected, 
and had nursed till arrangements for her 
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removal to the hospital could be made. 
Of course she was sent to the hospital 
too, so there was no one present when she 
died except the doctor and a hard-featured 
nurse, who barely listened to‘the long 
fevered ramblings about a ‘‘ dance” and 
a ‘* wet afternoon” and a man called 
** Ralph.” 

When her eldest cousin was looking 
through her private desk the day after 
Cecil’s funeral, she came upon a torn 
dogskin glove—a gir/’s glove—wrapped 
round a pink ball programme, and won- 
dered what possible connection the two 
could have as she threw them into the 
fire. 

That is the end of the story. 
leaf agony do you say ? 
tea-cup? Perhaps so. 


Rose- 
A storm in a 
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THE REBUILDING 


OF LONDON. 


By DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 


F London could be rebuilt in any 
adequate sense, the problem of the 
unemployed would be laid to rest for at 
least half a century. That would certainly 
be a distinct and satisfactory advance upon 
the present social condition. The mere 
prospect would enkindle special interest in 
almost any -suggestion or scheme that 
seeks to realise such an issue. It would 
seem to be perfectly clear that something 
must be done; what that something is 
may perhaps be discovered by threshing 
out two or three schemes that bring with 
them at least a prima facie claim to 
attention. The scheme proposed by this 
paper is nothing less than the vast and 
costly process of rebuilding London. 


Such a scheme (like all similar schemes) 
will have to fight its way through such 


epithets and  sneers as “romantic,” 
“‘chimerical,” “ visionary,” “ insane,” and 
“impossible,” and if it cannot do that it 
will be proved that another scheme must 
displace it. 


The main proposition is: The Rebuilding 
of London offers the most adequate alleviation 
of present economic and social difficulties. 


As to methods, times, purchases, and 
co-operations, these must clearly be 
referred to independent and competent 
ex” rts. This paper is not a Parliament- 
ary Bill; at best it is but a series of 
suggestions which :nay serve as hints to 
any draughtsman who may undertake the 
formal elaboration of such a document. 


When Brunel was consulted about some 
difficult and expensive engineering opera- 
tions, he declared that engineers had only 
one real difficulty to cope with, and that 
was money. In this case the money 
difficulty would not arise. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to ask for twenty- 
five millions, or four times that amount, at 
a very moderate interest (for it must be 
remembered that we have to deal with 
unemployed wealth as well as with unem- 
ployed men), the money would be 
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subscribed within a good deal less than 
a week. 


For the purpose of rebuilding, London 
might be divided into eight or ten prin- 
cipal centres in some such way as this— 

1. Civic: Mansion House, Guildhall, 
minor courts, County Council Offices, 
departmental bureaus; the whole con- 
stituting a crescent of magnificent build- 
ings. 

z. Raitways: All the railways to be 
brought to one centre, say Ludgate Circus 
(as best for all the points of the compass), 
where, of course, would be erected stations, 
warehouses, offices, and all other necessary 
buildings. 

3. FINANCIAL: All the banks, ex- 
changes, insurance offices, clearing-houses, 
and similar institutions. The Bank of 
England would, of course, have to be 
rebuilt, and during the rebuilding of such 
a pile Newgate Jail (which has no business 
in the City) could easily be so adapted as 
to bring the inconvenience within the 
narrowest limits. 

4. MARKETS: Smithfield, Covent Gar- 
den, Fish Market, Mincing Lane, Mark 
Lane, and others. 

5- Postat : Ge-2ral Po: t Office, Money 
Order Office, Central Telegraph Office, 
International Cable Offices, residences, 
libraries, news rooms, and savings banks. 

6. LireRARY: Abolish Paternoster 
Row; begin Fleet Street at some point 
on the Thames Embankment, from 
which it could be _ extended right 
through to Holborn, thus running north 
and south instead of east and west; to 
Fleet Street bring booksellers, publishers, 
stationers, printers, and all that belongs 
to them. 

7. EDUCATIONAL : University buildings, 
public schools, museums, art galleries, 
polytechnics, School Board Offices, acad- 
emies, and schools of music. The British 
Museum might be one of the lines of this 
centre. 

8. DRAMATIC AND RECREATIONAL : 
Theatres, concert - halls, entertainment 


N 
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galleries and chambers, lyric clubs, aad 
the like, the whole constituting a new and 
glorified Leicester Square. 

g. PotrricaL: Party clubs and kindred 
institutions forming three sides of Tra- 
falgar Square ; or this might be called the 
club centre—a thorough embodiment of 
the club life of to-day—metropolitan, 
national, and international. 

The shipping centre is, of course, de- 
termined by the river. 


It is absurd to suppose that any centre 
will absorb and represent everything that 
comes under its own designation. The 
scheme can only be laid down on general 
lines. There will always be necessary 
exceptions, branches, local advantages, 
and so forth, yet these need not seriously 
impair the unity or prestige of any centre. 
Paternoster Row represents the book trade 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
yet no one imagines that all publishers are 
to be found in that particular lane alone. 
That may illustrate the use of the term 
centre for the purpose of the present 
inquiry. 


Such an arrangement of centres would 
require a large intra-mural use of electric 
railways, with a subway so arranged and 
managed as to get rid of the miserable 
spectacle to be seen any morning 
between nine and ten along the whole 
length of Oxford Street and other princi- 
pal thoroughfares, such as orange-boxes, 
pails, flagons, tubs, coal-boxes, and all 
manner of unsightly receptacles filled with 
ashes and various refuse. This disgrace- 
ful state of the best thoroughfares in 
London can only be remedied by an 
adequate adaptation of subways. Can 
anything be less agreeable than to see 
dustmen bringing loads of refuse through 
cookshops and restaurants ? 


Much of the material used is the 
rebuilding of London might, with obvious 
advantage, be brought from Aberdeen, 
Portland, Bath, Derbyshire, and other 
great quarries, thus extending the quicken- 
ing impulse to distant and outlying 
places, and perhaps. suggesting the 
possible rebuilding of other great cities. 
London would bear an immense infusion 
of granite and Portland stone, and could 
well dispense with miles of depressing 
stucco. 


The multiplication of commercial 
arcades, with well ventilated crystal roofs, 
the whole sufficiently lighted and heated, 
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would do much to cope even with the 
severest frosts or the wildest weather. 
Imagine Regent Street so roofed and 
warmed ! 


It will not be supposed, of course, that 
the rebuilding of London can be begun 
to-morrow morning, nor is it to be 
supposed that the whole scheme can be 
begun in its entire length and breadth 
this day twelvemonth. The vital point is 
that whenever the scheme is begun, the 
part, however limited, must be done with 
a view to the whole; that is to say, a 
start can be made with one centre, and 
made with such foresight that other 
centres could work up to it in the devel- 
opment of architectural coherence and 
symmetry. Why not begin with the 
railway centre or the market centre? But 
to do this properly the whole conception 
of the rebuilding should be reduced to 
plan and scale, so that there would be no 
danger of patchwork, or of doing and 
undoing by the rule of thumb. It would 
thus be understood from the outset that 
all the streets radiating from each centre 
should be built in keeping with their point 
of origin, though the reconstruction of 
every street might not take effect for half 
a century. 


In connection with each centre it might 
be good political economy to establish a 


labour settlement. We hear of labour 
members, labour journals, labour unions, 
labour churches: why boggle at labour 
settlements? The connection with the 
centre need not be determined by distance. 
The Whitechapel settlement might be 
related to the financial centre. The 
settlement at Bermondsey might enjoy the 
co-operation of a rich relative by being 
connected with the railway centre. Along 
this line may lie the equalisation of rates 
and taxes, and the interblending of interests 
too often in needless collision. Why should 
not the new Leicester Square—the rendez- 
vous of refinement and luxury—have its 
affiliated labour settlement in the New 
North Road or in the lowlands of Lam- 
beth ? It is one thing to dine with poor 
relations and another to send them a postal 
order. 


The discussion of such matters is ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by actual social 
conditions. Is it too much to describe 
them as in a sense tragical? We are not 
cutting out and painting a few paper toys, 
or making shot answers to trivial conun- 
drums. We are ina severe social crisis, 
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and on all hands we wish to deal wisely 
with it. Something must be done. Some- 
thing must be done quickly. That 
something must be audacious, sweeping, 
statesmanlike, and perhaps unprecedented 
in daring and ambition. But even ambition 
may be patriotic and beneficent. 


Suburban London would not be over- 
looked in a sufficient rebuilding scheme. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
suburban London is a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. Jerry-building is about the most 
criminal outrage that can be perpetrated. 
And here, as always, it is the poor who 
have to suffer; not the pauper class, but 
men trying to make both ends meet 
when one of the ends is a small income 
and the other a large family. The 
poor man’s house should, on its own scale, 
be as well built as the rich man’s castle, 
and would be so under a proper rebuilding 
scheme. 


Supposing the idea of centres to be 
substantially adopted, there should almost 
necessarily follow a great scheme of light 
and water. In every centre there should 
be a fountain, as in Trafalgar Square 
(around which could be grouped figures of 
eminent Englishmen, not only heroic, but 
social and civic), which could be banked 
with flowers and green stuff. It might 
even be practicable to bring a sea-canal to 
London; certainly a river-way could be 
cut down to Brighton. The issues of such 
a connection with the coast no one can 
foresee and estimate ; and who can doubt 
the attractiveness of a residential use of 
the riverside? It is beyond all doubt 
that London could be so rebuilt as 
to bring back thousands who now travel 
miles daily between the City and the 
suburbs. With noble crescents and 
squares, on a scale unknown at present, 
London might offer supreme residential 
attractions. 


Is it too much to hope that mechanical 
genius will discover a means of warming 


the inner circles of London so as to 
abate or counteract the deadly effects of a 
long and bitter frost? It ought at all 
events to be comparatively easy so to 
regulate the water-mains as to render a 
water-famine impossible. And is there 
no way of getting rid of so-called water- 
ing-carts in summer? With electric rail- 
ways intersecting underground London, 
could not some arrangement be contrived 
by which a water-train could pass under 
the main thoroughfares (say, twice a day 
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at fixed hours) and thoroughly drench the 
roads? They would, indeed, be fountain- 
trains. There are already openings from 
the underground railways communicating 
with the outer air. Can the idea not be so 
adapted as to secure larger uses ? 


As to contracts and prices, why should 
not the local government (whatever it may 
be) contract directly with all labour 
agencies? Then there could be no 
possibility of strikes and labour wars. 
But what about the great building firms ? 
So much the better for them, for they 
could be engaged as inspectors, surveyors, 
or directors, whose work would be to see 
that all contracts were efficiently carried 
out in the letter and spirit of the specifica- 
tions and estimates. Along with archi- 
tects and designers of every name they 
would constitute the genius of the whole 
undertaking. There need be no loss 
of dignity and independence on their 
part, while there would be considerable 
access of status and responsibility on the 
part of labour. Or there is another view, 
Labour must go somewhere for its ma- 
terials—stone, timber, iron, glass—why 
not go to the great building firms? And 
why should not the great building firms 
let for proper loan and rental such neces- 
saries as scaffolds, ladders, barrows, cranes, 
and other apparatus? By this arrange- 
ment the building firms would not suffer 
loss of income, yet they would get rid of 
many a worry and vexation. ‘This ques- 
tion, however, would settle itself if a 
general agreement could be established as 
to the desirableness of rebuilding London. 
The greatness, the utility, and, indeed, the 
poetry of the whole scheme might happily 
affect the sense of duty all round. 


Rebuilt London would solve many prob- 
lems, notably the style and compass of 
government best suited to altered con- 
ditions. This paper does not concern 
itself with contending views of metro- 
politan government. Probably something 
strong is to be said for every view. But 
a new London would mean a rearrange- 
ment of powers and jurisdictions. Every 
centre might have its own mayoralty, 
corporation, vestry, and other official 
representation ; or it might have all these 
for local use, leaving what may be called 
imperial questions for a central council or 
legislature. It is quite evident (and to this 
point attention must revert again and 
again, even at the risk of tediousness) that 
the occasion calls for strenuous measures. 
A pill for an earthquake is an outworn 
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policy. Ifwe had to deal with unemployed 
men only, the case would be one-sided. 
But we have to deal also with unemployed 
capital—with idle millions. We have 
to consider an all-round situation. 
Business is in a pitiable plight. Compe- 
tition has become aggravated into war. 
England is in danger of becoming less and 
less every day. In view of such a social 
condition, it is worse than ridiculous to 
imagine that the pressure can be relieved 
by a revival and extension of the 
stone-breaking industry. Nor can it be 


adequately relieved by building a few more 


But in the rebuilding of London all 

without exception would be 
included and_ benefited — architects, 
navvies, builders, designers, painters, 
decorators, quarrymen, colliers, seamen, 
and every class of mechanic, labourer, 
artist, and artisan, would be in full and 
remunerative employment. All thatis merely 
spasmodic and fitful must be discouraged, 
because of the necessary and disastrous 
reaction. In the rebuilding of London 
the rational thoroughgoing revolution 
would proceed upon legitimate and healthy 
lines. 


ships. 
classes 





SCENES 


IN THE VOSHTI 


HILLS. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


IV.—_THE GUARDIAN 


‘Height unto height answereth knowledge.” 

IS was the first watch, the farthest 

fire, for Shaknon Hill towered 

above the great gulf, and looked back also 
over thirty leagues of country towards the 
great city. There came a time again 
when all the land was threatened. From 
sovereign lands far off two fleets were 
sailing hard to reach the wide basin before 
the walled city—the one to save, the other 
to destroy. If Tinoir, the Guardian of the 
Fire, should sight the destroying fleet, he 
should light two fires on Shaknon Hill, 
and then, even on the edge of the wide 
basin, in a treacherous channel, the people 
would send out fire-rafts to burn the ships 
of the foe, for they would be helpless in 
the turmoil and the fire. Five times in 


the past had Tinoir been the Guardian of 
the Fire, and five times had the people 


praised him; but praise and his scanty 
wage were all he got. 

The hut in which he lived with his wife 
on another hill, ten miles from Shaknon, 
had but two rooms, and their little farm 
and the garden gave them but enough to 
live, no more. Elsewhere there was good 
land in abundance, but it had been said 
years ago to Tinoir by the great men that 
he should live not far from Shaknon, so 
that in times of peril he might guard the 
fire, and be the sentinel for all the people. 
Perhaps Tinoir was too dull to see that he 
was giving all and getting naught, that 
while he waited and watched he was 
always poor and also was getting old. 
There was no house or home within fifty 
miles of them, and only now and then 
some wandering Indians lifted their latch, 
and drew in beside their fire, or a good 
priest with a soul of love for others came 
and said a Mass in the room where a little 
Calvary had been put up, or,if in summer, 
under the good pine-trees. Two children 
had come and gone, and Tinoir and 
Dalice had dug their graves and put them 
in a warm nest of maple-leaves, and after- 
wards lived upon the memories of them. 
But only these two children came—no 
more ; and Tinoir and Dalice grew closer 
and closer to each other, coming to look 
alike in face, as they had long been alike 
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in mind and feeling. None ever lived 
nearer to nature than they,and wild things 
grew to be their friends; so that you might 
see Dalice at her door tossing crumbs with 
one hand to birds, and with the other bits 
of meat to foxes, martins, and wild dogs, 
that came and went unharmed by them. 
Tinoir shot no wild animals for profit— 
only for food, and for skins and furs to 
wear. Because of this, he was laughed at 
by all who knew, save the priest of St. 
Sulpice, who on Easter Day, when the 
little man came yearly to Mass, over two 
hundred miles of country, praised him to 
his people, and made much of him, though 
Tinoir was not vain enough to see it. 

When word came down the river, and 
up over the hills to Tinoir, that war was 
come, and that he must go to watch for 
the hostile fleet and for the friendly fleet 
as well, he made no murmur, though it was 
the time of harvest, and Dalice had had a 
sickness from which she had not recovered. 

“Go, my Tinoir,” said Dalice, with a 
little smile, ‘‘ and I will reap the grain. If 
your eyes are sharp, you shall see my bright 
sickle moving in the sun.” 

‘“* There is the churning of the milk too, 
Dalice,” answered Tinoir. ‘‘ You are not 
strong, and sometimes the butter comes so 
slow ; and there’s the milking also.” 

‘Strength is coming to me fast, Tinoir,” 
she said. And she drew herself up, but her 
dress lay almost flat on her bosom. Tinoir 
took her arm and felt it above the elbow. 

‘*Tt is like the muscle of a little child,” 
he said. 

‘“* But I will drink those bottles of red 
wine the Governor sent the last time you 
watched the fire on Shaknon,” she said, 
brightening up and trying to cheer him. 

He nodded, for he saw what she was 
trying to do, and said: “‘ And a little of 
the gentian and orange-root three times a 
day—eh, Dalice ?” 

Then they both nodded at each other, 
and said the war would soon be over, and 
guarding the fire done ; and after arrang- 
ing for certain signs, by little fires, which 
they were to light upon the hills and so 
speak with each other, they said, ‘‘ Good- 
day, Dalice,” and ‘* Good-day, Tinoir,” 
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WORD CAME THAT WAR WAS COME, AND THAT HE MUST GO TO WATCH 
FOR THE HOSTILE FLEET. 


and then drank a glass of the red wine, 
and added, ‘“‘ Thank the good God”; and 
then Tinoir wiped his mouth with his 
sleeve, and went away, leaving Dalice witha 
broken glass at her feet, and a look in her 
eyes which it is well that Tinoir did not see. 

But as he went he was thinking how, the 
night before, Dalice had lain with her arm 
round his neck hour after hour as she 


slept, as she did before they cver had a 
child, and that even in her sleep she kissed 
him as she used to kiss him before he 
brought her away from the parish of 
St. Geneviéve to be his wife. And the 
more he thought about it the happier he 
became, and more than once he stopped 
and shook his head in pleased retro- 
spection. And Dalice thought of it too 
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as she hur z over the churn, her face 
drawn and tired and shining with sweat ; 
and she shook her head, and tears came 
into her eyes, for she saw further than 
Tinoir. And once, as she passed his coat 
on the wall, she rubbed it softly with her 
hand, as she might his curly head when he 
lay beside her. 

From Shaknon Tinoir watched; but, of 
course, he could never see her bright 
sickle shining, and he could not know 
whether her dress still hung loose upon her 
breast or the flesh of her arms was still like 
a child’s. If all was well with Dalice, a 
little fire should be lighted at the house- 
door just at the going down of the sun, 
and it should be at once put out. If she 
were ill, a fire should be lit and then put 
out two hours after sundown; if she 
should be ill beyond any help, this fire 
should burn on till it went out. 

Day after day Tinoir, as he watched for 
the coming fleet, saw the fire lit at sun- 
down and then put out; but one night 
the fire did not come till two hours after 
sundown, and it was put out at once. He 
fretted much, and he prayed that Dalice 
might be better, and he kept to his post, 
looking for the fleet of the foe. Evening 


after evening was this other fire lighted 
and then put out at once, and a great 


longing came to him to leave this guard- 
ing of the fire, and go to her—“ for half a 
day,” he said, “ just for half a day.” But 
in that half-day, in half that half-day, the 
fleet might pass, and then it would be said 
that Tinoir had lost his country. Sleep 
left him and he fought a demon night and 
day, and always he remembered Dalice’s 
arms about his neck and her kisses that 
last night they were together. Twice he 
started away from his post to go to her, 
but before he had gone a hundred paces 
he came back. 

One afternoon at last, he saw ships, not 
far off, rounding the great cape in the 
gulf, and after a time, at sunset, he knew 
by their shape and sails it was the fleet of 
the foe, and so he lighted his great fires, 
and it was answered leagues away towards 
the city by another fire. 

And two hours after sunset the fire in 
front of Tinoir’s home was lighted, and 
was not put out, and Tinoir sat and 
watched it till it died away. So he sat 
in the light of his own great war-fire 
till morning, for he could not travel at 
night, and then, his duty over, he went 
back to his home, and found Dalice lying 
beside the ashes of her fire, past hearing 
all he said in her ear, unheeding the kiss 
he set upon her lips. 
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Two nights afterwards, coming back 
from laying her beside her children, he 
saw a great light in the sky towards the 
city, as of a huge fire. When the courier 
came to him bearing the Governor's 
message of thanks and the praise of the 
people, and told of the enemy’s fleet 
destroyed by the fire-rafts, he stared at the 
man, then turned his head to a place 
where a pine cross showed against the 
green grass, and said: “‘ Dalice, my wife, 
is dead.” 

“You have saved your country, Tinoir,” 
answered the courier kindly. 

“What is that to me?” he said, and 
fondled the rosary Dalice used to carry 
when she lived; and he would speak to 
the man no more. 

— Asuas— 

V.—BY THAT PLACE CALLED 
PERADVENTURE. 

Y that place called Peradventure in 
| the Voshti Hills dwelt Golgothar, 
the strong man, who, it was said, could 
break an iron pot with a blow, or pull a 
tall sapling from the ground. 

“If I had a hundred men so strong,” 
said Golgothar, “ I would go and conquer 
Nooni, the city of our foes.” 

Because he had not the hundred men 
he did not go, and Nooni still sent insults 
to the country of Golgothar, and none 
could travel safe between the capitals. And 
Golgothar was sorry. 

“If I had a hundred men so strong,” 
scid Golgothar, “I would build a dyke to 
keep the floods back from the people 
crowded on the lowlands.” 

Because he had not the hundred men, 
now and again the floods came down, and 
swept the poor folk out to sea, or laid low 
their habitations. And Golgothar pitied 
them. 

“Tf I had a hundred men so strong,” 
said Golgothar, “I would clear the wild 
boar from the forests, that the children 
should not fear to play among the trees.” 

Because he had not the hundred men 
the graves of children multiplied, and 
countless mothers sat by empty beds and 
mourned. And Golgothar put his head 
between his knees in trouble for them. 

“‘If I had a hundred men so strong,” 
said Golgothar, “I would with great stones 
mend the broken pier, and the bridge 
between the islands should not fall.” 

Because he had not the hundred men at 
last the bridge gave way, and a legion of 
the King’s army were carried to the 
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whirlpool, where they fought in vain. And 
Golgothar made a feast of remembrance 
to them, and tears dripped on his beard 
when he said, ‘* Hail and farewell ! ” 

“If I had a hundred men so strong,” 


said Golgothar, ‘‘I would go against the 
walls of chains our rebels built, and break 
them one by one.” 

Because he had not the hundred men 
the chain walls blocked the only pass 
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between the hills, and so cut in two the 
kingdom ; and they who pined for corn 
went wanting, and they who wished for 
fish wenthungry. And Golgothar, brooding, 
said his heart bled for his country. 

“If I had a hundred men so strong,” 
said Golgothar, ‘‘I would go among the 
thousand brigands of Mirnan, and bring 
back the beloved daughter of our city.” 

Because he had not the hundred men 








HE LIGHTED HIS GREAT FIRES, 


AND IT WAS ANSWERED LEAGUES AWAY 


BY ANOTHER FIRE, 
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the beloved lady languished in her prison, 
for the brigands asked as ransom the city 
of Talgone which they hated. And Gol- 
gothar carried in his breast a stone image 
she had given him, and for very grief let 
no man speak her name before him. 

“If I had a hundred men so strong!” 
said Golgothar, one day, standing on a great 
point of land, and looking down the valley. 

And as he said it he heard a laugh, and 
looking down he saw Sapphire, or Laugh- 
of-the-Hills, as she was called. A long 
staff of ironwood was in her hands, with 
which she jumped the dykes and streams 
and rocky fissures; in her breast were 
yellow roses, and there was a tuft of pretty 
feathers in her hair. She reached up and 
touched him on the breast with her staff; 
then she laughed again, and sang a snatch 
of song in mockery— 

“TI am a king, 


I have no crown, 
I have no throne to sit in—— 


“Pull me up, boy,” she said. She 


wound a leg about the staff, and taking 
hold, he drew her up as if she had been a 
feather. 

“If I had a hundred mouths I would 
kiss you for that,” she said, still mocking ; 
‘‘but having only one I'll give it to the cat, 


and weep for Golgothar.” 

** Silly jade!” he said, and turned towards 
his tent. 

Suddenly, as they passed a slippery and 
dangerous place where was one strong 
solitary tree, she threw a noose over him, 
drew it fast, and sprang far out over the 
precipice into the air. Even as she did 
so he jumped behind the tree and clasped 
it, else on the slippery place he would 
have gone over with her. The rope came 
taut, and presently he drew her up again 
to safety, and while she laughed at him 
and mocked him, he held her tight under 
his arm and carried her to his lodge, where 
he let her go. 

“‘ Why did you do it, devil’s madcap ?” 
he said. 

“Why didn’t you wait for the hundred 
men so strong?” she laughed. ‘‘ Why 
did you jump behind the tree ? 

If I had a hundred men, heigho! 

I would buy my corn for a penny a gill ; 

If I had a hundred men or so, 

I would dig a grave for the maid of the hill, 
heigho ! ” 

He did not answer her, but stirred the 
soup in the pot and tasted it, and hung a 
great piece of meat over the fire. Then 
he sat down, and only once did he show 
anger as she mocked him, and that was 
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when she thrust her hand into his breast, 
took out the little stone image, and said— 

‘If a little stone god had a hundred hearts 

Would a little stone goddess trust in one?” 
Then she made as if she would throw it 
into the fire, but he caught her hand and 
crushed it, so that she cried out for pain 
and anger, and said: “ Brute of iron, go 
break the posts in the brigands’ prison- 
house, but leave a poor girl’s bones alone ! 
If I had a hundred men—” she added, 
mocking wildly again, and then, spring- 
ing at him, put her two thumbs at the 
corners of his eyes, and cried, “Stir a 
hand, and out they will come—your eyes 
for my bones! ” 

And he did not stir till her fury was 
gone. Then he made her sit down and 
eat with him, and afterwards she said 
softly to him, and without a laugh: ‘‘ Why 
should the people say, ‘ Golgothar is our 
shame, for he has great strength, and yet 
he does nothing but throw great stones 
for sport into the sea?” 

He had the simple mind of a child, and 
he listened to her patiently, and at last 
got up, and began preparing for a journey, 
cleaning all his weapons, and gathering 
them together. She understood him, and 
she said, with a little laugh like music : 
“One strong man is better than a 
hundred—a little key will open a great 
door easier than a hundred hammers. 
What is the strength of a hundred bullocks 
without this,” she added, tapping him on 
the forehead. 

Then they sat down and talked together 
quietly for a long time, and at sunset she 
saw him start away upon great errands. 
And before two years had gone Nooni 
the city was taken; the chain wall of the 
rebels opened to the fish and corn of the 
poor; the children wandered in the forest 
without fear of wild boars; the dyke was 
built to save the people in the lowlands; 
and Golgothar carried to the castle the 
King had given him the daughter of the 
city freed from Mirnan. 

“* If Golgothar had a hundred wives——” 
said a voice to the strong man as he 
entered the castle gates. 

Looking up he saw Sapphire. He 
stretched out his hand to her in joy and 
friendship. 

‘*__T would not be one of them,” she 
added with a mocking laugh as she 
dropped from the wall, leaped the moat by 
the help of her staff, and danced away 
laughing. Yet there are those who say 
that tears fell down her cheeks as she 
laughed. 
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OTUNDITY, enveloped in a brown 
coat, ancient but comfortable, that 
almost swept the. ground; a “ bowler” 
crowning a head and face that irresistibly 
suggested a sun-fish—that is an impres- 
sionist sketch of one who nightly patrols 
a certain unfashionable West-End district, 
inviting in stentorian tones the inhabitants 
to purchase his “ Fine oysters !” 

Slowly he plods along his accustomed 
round, patiently pushing his barrow and 
pausing frequently to send his voice down 
the street, where it re-echoes from side to 
side like a giant tennis-ball in a court of 
the ancient model. It was the dull “ flip- 
flop” of his business cry that first made 
me pause to take note of the merchant, 


whose keen business eye swiftly took note 


of me. The heavy powerful voice rose 
once more, then sank to a conversational 
tone, and a remark, edged with a jest, 
tempted me to seek the gentleman’s better 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Sixpence a dozen! They’re 
for saile, Guv’nor, not for adver/zsement !”’ 
He set his barrow down as he spoke, and 
faced me. It must be confessed that 
neither dealer nor stock-in-trade had an 
altogether tempting aspect when viewed 
critically by the light of the four guttering 
candles, enclosed in smoky lamp-glasses, 
that adorned the stand. But it was his 
wit, not his wares, that I desired to taste, 
so I ventured a question or two on strictly 
trade topics, in hope of being able to draw 
him out without resorting to bribery in the 
first instance. If conversation flowed, he 
could be remunerated at the close of our 
talk; just now a purchase would have been 
impolitic. He expected his customers to 
open and partake on the spot, or if not, to 
carry the goods away at once. A public 
banquet I could not away with; and it 
was plain that to buy and linger without 
falling on the delicacies would have given 
offence, and would either have rendered 
him altogether dumb or provoked him to 
oratory—of an amusing character, doubt- 
less, but not (to borrow the watchword of 
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LIVES. 


OYSTERS!” 


SYMON. 


modern popular journalism) ‘“‘ what wa: 
wanted.” 

The hope, however, of an ultimate 
transaction, or, perhaps, of something else 
(to be noted later), kept his tongue wagging 
bravely for a little on what was, no doubt, 
arrant “shop.” Well content, I let it wag, 
for shop was wanted. 

There were two qualities of oysters on 
the board, each pile with its attendant 
placard announcing that the one might be 
had at sixpence a dozen, the other at 
fourpence. ‘‘ You see,” explained the 
vendor, “I can get them at about two 
shillin’s the hundred, but they stand 
ye in ’arf-a-crown the ’undred all told: 
wot wiv candles and winegar, you can’t get 
out under the ’arf-crown. Supposin’, now, 
I started wiv three ’undred o’ the best, that 
’ud be seven-an’-six. Jf I sold out at six- 
pence the ’undred I’d be five shillin’s to 
the good, but one can’t count on that. 
Then there’s a shillin’ a d’y for the barrer 
and two-an’-six a week for house-rent, and 
one-an’-six a d’y to the missus, an’ the 
copper’s tip to let ye stand ten minutes. 
So, you see, we can’t clear much, good 
an’ bad d’ys together. Oh, it’s a foine 
time weave; I wonder you ’aven’t a barrer 
yourself, Guv’nor. You’d think even a 
pound a d’y not good enough for bein’ wet 
through. I s’y”—the rotund little body 
waddled closer to me and struck the atti- 
tude Mr. Gus Elen has rendered classic— 
‘‘T’ll toss yer for two drinks, Guv’nor! 
W’en one’s bin out in the cold and the 
wet for hours ’e needs a glass o’ ale.” 
Plainly the moment had come for encour- 
agement, but I waived the glorious hazard 
of the spinning coin, and made the little 
man happy bya more direct and certain 
method. His affection warmed from that 
moment, and personal talk became easy 
and unrestrained. He knew the true secret 
of friendly converse between man and 
man. Out came a stumpy clay, which he 
charged with villainous shag ; then, pulling 
off one of his sooty lamp-glasses from the 
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dip it enshrined, he bent down and set 
the calumet agoing at the candle-flame. 
Between the comforting puffs came his 
story. 

“I goes to market early—yes, Sir, 
Billingsgate— gets there at seven, an’ 
sometimes ’as to wait four hours. Then I 
comes ’ome and puts the stock in a 
cellar—a nice cool place the landlord lets 
me ’ave for nuffin’. Goes out wiv the 
barrer at five, starts ’ollerin’ at six. About 
seven o'clock, on an’ orf, is the best busi- 
ness time; some folks likes ’em afore 
seven, some later, but by nine things gets 
pretty slack, an’ there ain’t much ‘ope o’ 
more traide for the night, I taikes ’ome 
wot’s left over. You see, you tries always 
to increase your stock, if you can ; but it’s 
werry ’ard w’en one ’as debts. Lately I 
was cleared out, an’ a gen’leman opposyte 
the street wi’ me, ’e guv me ’arf-a-crown. 
It goes for food. Then’e give me five 
shillin’s. I’m tryin’ ’ard to clear it orf, 
but we mus/ eat, Guv’nor. If I was livin’ 
as I ought, I couldn’t get clear. Oh, the 
streets! I wish I’d never seen’em! I 


was ’prenticed to a wheelwright fust, and 
then was in a pianoforte plaice ; but it was 
the streets, the streets, allus the streets, for 
me !’ 

The throttling grip of London was upon 
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him; but he could only writhe in utter 
hopelessness. His day of grace was past. 
The momentary disquietude vanished, 
however, and the old serenity reasserted 
itself. 

‘*Competition? W’y, yes, there’s a tidy 
lot in the traide, but we maikes a livin’, 
more or less.” 

Evidently, it was rather less than more. 
Still, he did not whine, and at times made 
a shift to speak cheerfully, even on delicate 
domestic matters. Marriage had not been 
altogether a failure with him, he admitted, 
but he devoutly wished he were single. 
The wife was a burden he could well dis- 
pense with, though he owned that she was 
a good creature, who didn’t “go out 
drinkin’, or that; but then, you see, Sir, 
she ’asn’t nuffin’ to do it on.” I fancied 
the burden of marriage arose altogether 
from lack of funds to maintain an estab- 
lishment; later, however, I concluded that 
there might be other reasons, of which 
more hereafter. Whatever the present 
state of his matrimonial relations, his life 
had not been without its romance, its little 
love story. 

“I was born an’ brought up in Edg- 
ware Road,” he continued; ‘‘I live there 
now in a back room, and my wife an’ me 
was boy an’ girl together. But when she 
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was little, her people got into trouble, an’ 
at last there was nuffin for her but to get 
an ‘order to go in’—wukkus, you know, 
Sir. They sent her to Southall School, I 
believe, an’ after that she went to service. 
For a goodish bit I lost sight o’ her, but at 
last I fell in wiv a friend o’ mine—e works 
in oysters too. ’E were a married man, 
Sir, °e were; an’ who should ’e ’a married 
but a sister o’ my gal’s, Well, my gal 
"appened to be out o’ a plaice, and she 
come to live along o’ ’er sister, my pal’s 
wife. We began to keep company an’ 
so——” He pausedand shifted from foot to 
foot. “‘Andso?” I queried. 

“Tl married ’er,” he answered, with the 
shamefaced air of a small boy detected in 
purloining treacle ; ‘‘ yus, we wos married, 
an’ ’ere we are! Thatwos five years ago— 
we’ve one baiby.” 

The streets by this time were growing 
deserted, for itwas close on eleven o'clock, 
and Bayswater is not Piccadilly. It was 
a gusty night to boot, with dreary slants 
of cold rain, that splashed uncomfortably 
on the barrowand rendered it more squalid 
and unwholesome looking than ever. It 
did not seem likely that the little pile of 
empty shells lying in one corner would be 
augmented, or that the delf plates, where 
rain-water contended for the mastery with 
certain forlorn pools of vinegar, would 
improve upon their Barmecide hospitality. 
To this fact my companion was evidently 
alive, for he yoked himself to his car, and 
prepared to move. We went along together 
for a space indulging in fitful scraps of 
conversation, broken at intervals by the 
merchant’s cry, ‘‘ Fine oysters!” which he 
still raised, on the off-chance of luring 
some Paddington Montanus to bestow late 
patronage, and try the quality of the wares 
that yet remained. Nor was he disap- 
pointed. Forth from the public house at 
the corner came a sportive Boniface, 
accompanied by a friend. Both greeted 
the merchant familiarly. The two new- 
comers were in merry vein, and mine host 
challenged his companion to a contest of 
skill in guessing an oyster’s age by mark 
of shell, even as a horse is dated by mark 
of mouth. But the less erudite com- 
rade fought shy of the challenge; so 
from skill the worthy allies passed to 
chance, and tossed for ‘‘two dozen o’ the 
best.” When the vendor was appeased 
with a shilling, they passed within, jesting 
merrily on the vitalising properties of the 
desirable mollusc. 

Evidently the last stroke of business was 
done. “It was no good waitin’ about 
longer,” the vendor remarked, so he said 
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good-night, and headed for home. Feeling 
chilled by long waiting in the wet, I turned 
off for a sharp turn in the same direction, 
and soon left the barrow and its owner far 
behind. But I was not done with him, as 
I fancied. Twenty minutes later, as I 
came westwards once more, I caught the 
murky glimmer of four stars that blinked 
and staggered towards me. It was the 


oyster-barrow and its owner wending east. 
This time my friend was attended—nay, 
guarded. On the pavement, close along- 


side of the establishment and him whose 
humble duty it was to run it, strode 
a lady—a tall, martial personage arrayed 
in a clean white apron, whose air of 
proprietorship bespoke her the better 
half. Doubtless she made it her business 
to see that scanty earnings were not made 
scantier by marital indiscretions. It is a 
duty not confined to goodwives of the 
“Other Half.” Elsewhere, at eventide, we 
have seen the business man being taken 
home! 
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